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MY LEGACY. 
BY H. H. 


Tuey told me I was heir. I turned in haste, 
And ran to seek my treasure, 

And wondered as I ran how it was placed — 
If I should find a measure 

Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 

And houses would be laid within my hands. 


I journeyed many roads; I knocked at gates; 
I spoke to each wayfarer 
I met, and said: ‘* A heritage awaits 
Me. Art not thou the bearer 
Of news? Some message sent to me whereby 
I learn which way my new possessions lie ? ”’ 


Some asked me in: nought lay beyond their 
door; 
Some smiled and could not tarry, 
But said that men were just behind who bore 
More gold than I could carry; 
And so the morn, the noon, the day were spent, 
While, empty-handed, up and down I went. 


At last one cried, whose face I could not see, 
As through the mists he hasted : 
*¢ Poor child, what evil ones have hindered thee, 
Till this whole day is wasted ? 
Hath no man told thee that thou art joint heir 
With one named Christ, who waits the goods to 
share? ’’ 


The one named Christ I sought for many days, 
In many places vainly ; 
I heard nen name his name in many ways; 
I saw his temples plainly; 
But they who named him most gave me no sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 


And when at last I stood before his face, 
I knew him by no token 
Save subtle air of joy which filled the place; 
Our greeting was not spoken ; 
In solemn silence I received my share, 
Kneeling before my brother and “ joint heir.’”’ 


Myshare! No deed of house or spreading lands, 
As I had dreamed; no measure 

Heaped up with gold; my elder brother’s hands 
Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed : 

My brother had not where to lay his head. 


My share! The right, like him, to knew all pain 
Which hearts are made for knowing; 

The right to find in loss the surest gain; 
To reap my joy from sowing 

In bitter tears; the right with him to keep 

A watch by day and night with all who weep. 


My share! To-day men call it grief and death; 
I see the joy and life to-morrow; 

I thank our Father with my every breath 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow; 

And through my tears I call to each: ‘ Joint 


heir 
With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy 
share.’’ 
Rome, Iray, March 2d, 1869, Independent. 





A CHILD’S WISDOM. 
By Atice Cary. 


Wuen the cares of day are ended, 
And I take my evening rest, 

Of the windows of my chamber 
This is that I love the best; 

This one facing to the hill-tops 
And the orchards of the west. 


All the woodlands, dim and dusky, 
All the fields of waving grain, 

All the valleys sprinkled over 
With the drops of sunlit rain — 

I can see them through the twilight, 
Sitting here beside my pane. 


I can see the hilly places, 

With the sheep-paths trod across; 
See the fountains by the way-sides, 
Each one in her house of moss 
Holding up the mist above her 
Like a skein of silken floss, 


Garden corners bright with roses, 
Garden borders set with mint, 

Garden beds, wherein the maidens 
Sow their seeds, as love doth hint, 

To some rhyme of mystic charming 
That shall come back all in print. 


Ah! with what a world of blushes 

Then they read it through and through, 
Weeding out the tangled sentence 

From the commas of the dew : 
Little ladies, choose ye wisely, 

Lest some day the choice ye rue. 


I can see a troop of children — 
Merry-hearted boys and girls — 
Eyes of light and eyes of darkness, 
Feet of coral, legs of pearls, 
Racing toward the morning school-house 
Half a head before their curls. 
Public Opinion. 


VERSES. 


Down the mountain came the stream, 

Leaping in the glowing beam 

From the daylight’s brightening gleam, 
On the sunny morning. 


Crimson foxglove, tall and high, 

Bowed as though a king went by; 

Heather stood up, proud and shy, 
On the sunny morning. 


By the streamlet sat we two, 
Throned among wil: hearts’-ease blue, 
While he said, ‘* Dear [ love you.”’ 
Oh, the sunny morning! 
London Review. Saran WIttiams, 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 

MR. HENRY TAYLOR’S PLAYS AND POEMS.* 

Tue collected issue of Mr. Henry Tay- 
lor’s plays and poems was hailed with satis- 
faction, not only by lovers of the historical 
drama as such, but by all who know how to 
value sterling intellectual worth and power 
in relation to poetical composition. These 
works form a link between the present and 
more than one past era of English thought. 
Their author’s latest work appeared so re- 
cently as in 1862, three years after the pub- 
lication of Idylls of the King. But he be- 
gan to write more than forty years ago; be- 
fore Catholic Emancipation and the Re- 
form Bill, before the opening of the first 
railway, when — notwithstanding the vigor- 
ous efforts towards the advancement of 
knowledge already made by a few distin- 
guished men—the general tone of the 
educated classes in England was, perhaps, 
much more like what had prevailed a cen- 
tury before, than like that which prevails 
to-day. Among men of letters, Scott and 
Goethe were still living; Byron and Shel- 
ley had been dead only a very short time ; 
and Wordsworth, reposing in stately re- 
tirement, but largely influencing his con- 
temporaries, had twenty years of life still 
remaining to him. Of the influences, partly 
religious and partly intellectual, which have 
so powerfully worked upon the minds of 
younger Englishmen during the waning and 
rising generations, not one was yet fairly in 
operation. Geology and comparative anat- 
omy were — outside a very limited circle — 
almost unheard-of-sciences. The first vol- 
ume of the Cours de Philosophie positive had 
not appeared ; the first Zract for the ‘Times 
was unwritten; Hare and Thirlwall were 
but just introducing English readers to the 
pregnant historical speculations of Niebuhr ; 
and the very earliest poems of the present 
Laureate — which have been described by 
one of his ablest critics as little more than 
methods of feeling the way to mastery over 
the instruments to his art — had not yet 
been committed to the press. 

Mr. Taylor has thus been writing through- 
out a period which, short as it is, we justly 
regard as one of unusual development in 


* Plays and Poems. By Henry Taylor, author of 
Philip van Artevelde, St. Clement’s Eve, &c. Three 


vols. Chapman and Hall. 
7 
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the English public. But though living in 
the midst of modern commotions, though 
observing and gauging them with rare 
acuteness and judgment, he can in no sense 
be said to have been exclusively a man of 
the times. Mr. Tennyson’s senior by, we 
believe, about ten years, he is naturally 
bound by more powerful ties to the age of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. He 
distinctly states himself to have largely en- 
joyed and largely profited by opportunities 
of conversation with Wordsworth; and the 
preliminary essay to Philip van Artevelde 
bears acknowledged traces of that influ- 
ence, and of impressions drawn from Cole- 
ridge’s Biographia Literaria. And he is 
still more evidently attracted, first to the 
earlier and more masculine periods of Eng- 
lish composition, the literatures of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, which are 
the sources from whence derive the princi- 
pal channels of Mr. Taylor’s method both 
of conception and language ; and, secondly, 
to the world of medizval life, which few 
living Englishmen have studied with equal 
industry, in the best contemporary chroni- 
cles, and in their soundest historical crit- 
ics. He has been in particular the ardent 
and unwearied disciple of M. de Barante, 
whose Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne 
placed him forty years ago in the front rank 
of historical fame in France; ‘an author 
who, more than any other modern historian, 
seems to live in the times of which he 
writes.’ * 

The comments which a man of genius 
makes on other men of genius, furnish the 
readiest and most interesting key to the 
constitution of his own mind and the di- 
rection of his tastes; and Mr. Taylor in 
his own case, has supplied us with such a 
key in the preface to Philip van Artevelde. 
That preface contains a brief, but very care- 
ful examination of the main features in the 
poetry of Byron and Shelley. It required 
some courage in 1834 to speak in qualified 
terms of their school. Mr. Taylor enumer- 
ates with genuine admiration the ‘ great 
sensibility and fervour, the profusion of im- 
agery, the force and beauty of language, 
the easy and adroit versification, which are 
prominent characteristics of both poets. He 
recognizes, besides, the wonderful vigour 


* Preface to St. Clement’s Eve. 
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and clearness of understanding which By- 
ron possessed, and Shelley’s almost infinite 
sweep of imagination. But he distinctly 
points out their grave deficiencies, naming 
as the foremost a want of subject matter. 
‘ A feeling came to them more easily than a 
reflection; and an image was always at 
hand when a thought was not forthcoming.’ 
Lord Byron was, he thinks, in knowledge 
never more than a man of belles-lettres; he 
had a working and moulding spirit, but a 
great want of material to work up; and his 
affected misanthropy, as well as his many 
other affectations, were only the signs and 
symptoms of his shallow intellectual cultiva- 
tion. 

‘ Poetry,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘of which 
sense is not the basis, sense rapt or in- 
spired by passion, not bewildered or sub- 
verted, poetry over which the passionate 
reason of man does not preside in all its 
strength as well as all its ardours, though it 
may be excellent of its kind, will not long 
be reputed to be poetry of the highest 
order.’ And he adds the following admir- 
able observations : 


Lord Byron’s conception of a hero is an evi- 
dence, not only of scanty materials of knowledge 
from which to construct the ideal of a human 
being, but also of a want of perception of what 
is great or noble in our nature. His heroes are 
creatures abandoned to their passions, and es- 
sentially, therefore, weak of mind. Strip them 
of the veil of mystery and the trappings of 
poetry, resolve them into their plain realities, 
and they are such beings as, in the eyes of a 
reader of masculine judgment, would certainly 
excite no sentiment of admiration, even if they 
did not provoke contempt. When the conduct 
and feelings attributed to them are reduced into 
prose, and brought to the test of a rational con- 
sideration, they must be perceived to be beings 
in whom there is no strength except that of their 
intensely selfish passions, — in whom all is van- 
ity; their exertions being for vanity under the 
name of love or revenge, and their sufferings for 
vanity under the name of pzide. If such beings 
as these are to be regarded as heroical, where in 
human nature are we to look for what is low in 
sentiment or infirm in character ? 


These words are no barren critical utter- 
ances. If they embody strict rules of art, 
these are rules to which Mr. Taylor has 
most faithfully adhered throughout the 
whole of his elaborate compositions. He 


- 
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has never suffered himself to deviate from 
his own creed. Nor are his principles 
framed so as unduly to depreciate the use 
of an intellectual balance. He thinks no- 
bly of the imagination, and would not have 
its forces wasted. He regards it as a sa- 
cred fire of divine energy, capable when 
husbanded of achieving the most splendid 
tasks, and worthy of being served with the 
most careful and costly nutriment, which, 
so far from smothering it, will only make the 
flame burn brighter : 


Ter liquido ardentem perfudit nectare Vestam, 
Ter flamma ad summum tecti subjecta reluxit. 


In glancing over the principal works of a 
man eminent in any division of art, it is 
natural to inquire whether he has advanced 
or gone back, or exhibited any of those vio- 
lent revolutions of method which are some- 
times found in a poet or a painter. Mr. 
Taylor seems to have arrived tolerably early 
at the maturity of his powers. Though 
greater freedom and skill of workmanship 
may be observed in Edwin the Fair, and far 
more delicate finish in the exquisite drama 
of St. Clement's Eve, his latest task, yet his 
dramatic genius attained his full growth in 
the longest and most elaborate of his com- 
positions, which appeared thirty years ago. 
It is upon this that his fame will rest. He 
will go down to posterity as the author of 
Philip van Artevelde. 

It is difficult to say of any man of un- 
doubted genius, that he has mistaken his 
vocation, true genius acting as its own best 
pioneer. But assuredly, if Mr. Taylor had 
not been a poet, he would have made one 
of the first of our modern historians. The 
latter half of the fourteenth century is the 
very period powerfully to attract such a 
mind. The latter Flemish disturbances, 
which began in 1381 with the dispute be- 
tween Ghent and Bruges about canal com- 
munication from the latter city to the river 
Lis, were symptomatic of vast revolutionary 
tendencies overspreading the Continent. 
The cause of feudalism was receiving or 
dreading a general European shock. Eng- 
lish statesmen regarded the temporary tri- 
umph of the younger Artevelde as the cause 
of the internal outbreaks under Richard 
IL. : 
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Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, Lister, Walker, Ball, 
That against servage raised the late revolt, 
Were deemed the spawn of his success, 


And it was believed that entire prosper- 
ity on the part of Ghent would bring on a 
general rising almost throughout Christen- 
dom. Our native policy during the whole 
period is not a very gratifying subject for 
contemplation. Edward III. had been in 
close political connection with the ‘ brewer 
of Ghent ’ — the great and generous Jacques 
van Artevelde, father of Philip. ‘To speak 
properly,’ says Froissart, ‘there never was 
in Flanders,- nor in any other country, 
prince, duke, or other, that ruled a country 
so peaceably or so long, as this James 
d’Arteville ruled Flanders.’ And he had 
been in every respect a worthy and faith- 
ful ally. His very downfall was brought 
about by his proposal that the Black Prince 
should be elected governer of Flanders, on 
the understanding that the country should 
be made by Edward a sovereign duchy. 
By the time, however, that the younger Ar- 
tevelde had taken Bruges, and had estab- 
lished a position as formidable to Count 
Louis de Mole of Flanders as that of Jac- 
ques had been to his predecessor Lewis I., 
the old understanding between Ghent and 
England was materially altered. Philip 
was on the point of becoming a very dan- 
gerous young potentate, whose power might 
possibly be employed to encumber the 
French, but from whose advancement there 
was on the whole much more to be feared 
than to be hoped. 

England was by slow degrees learning 
the diplomatic lesson of non-intervention : 


No open answer from the English king 

Could we procure, no honest yea or nay; 

But only grave denotements of good-will, 

With mention of the perils of the seas, 

The much tempestuous ocean, and the loss 
Unspeakable that England suffered late 

In her sea-strengths: but not the less, they said, 
By reason of good love and amity, 

The king should order reckonings to be made 





By two sufficient scholars, of the charge 
Of what we sought: his Parliament then sitting | 
He would take council of, and send you word =| 
What might be done. 

The tidings of this ‘leisurely resolve’; 
Mr. Taylor uses to call forth the noble| 
speech in which Artevelde recognizes and | 
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describes the weakness and the strength, 

the solitariness and the supports, of his own 

position : 

Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 

I wage my war — no nation for my friend, 

Yet in each nation having hosts of friends! 

The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 

Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 

Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 

From kings and nobles will I seek no more 

Aid, friendship, nor alliance. With the poor 

I make my treaty, and the heart of man 

Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 

And ratifies the compact. Vassels, serfs, 

Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 

Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’s dark- 
ness 

Through years that knew not change of night 
and day, — 

Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 

Lean beggars with raw backs and rumbling 
maws, 

Whose poverty was whipped for starving you,— 

I hail you my auxiliars and allies, 


The heroic steps by which he advances 
from a life of meditative privacy to leader- 
ship in this great military and _ political 
struggle, the shocks of circumstance, not 
unconnected with revolutions in his own 
great nature, which pave the way for the 
fatal day at Rosebecque, — these are the 
lofty subjects of this double tragedy. 

Philip was but four years old when his 
father Jacques fell a victim to the Ghentese 
jealousy of an English succession. For 
the first forty years of his life he continued 
in strict retirement, the richest and the 
least active citizen of Ghent. He was an 
oak that stood apart, 


far down the vale of life, 
Growing retired beneath a quiet sky. 


He was known as ‘mild Master Philip.’ 
He used to saunter his days out on the 
banks of the Lis, and had singular skill in 
catching river-fish. When Van den Bosch, 
the turbulent leader of the disaffected 
Whitehoods, perceiving how much capital 
may be made of the Artevelde name, pro- 
poses him as captain of the town, the citi- 
zens are thus made to canvass his claims: 
Ist Burgher. Nay, Provost, nay; 
He is a worthy and a mild good man, 
And we have need of such. 
Chaplain. He’s what you say : 
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But ’tis not mildness of the man that rules 
Makes the mild regimen. 

Provost. ho’s to rule the fierce ? 
‘I prithee, Van den Bosch, cut not that throat; 
Roast not this man alive, or for my sake, 
If roast he must, not at so slow a fire; 
Nor yet so hastily impale the other, 
But give him time to ruminate and foretaste 
So terrible an end.’ Mild Philip thus 
Shall read his lecture of humanity. 

Chaplain. Truly the tender mercies of the 


weak, 
As of the wicked, are but cruel. 


It was after the fall of De Launoy, one 
of the principal popular champions, at 
Nivelle, that the Van den Bosch party be- 
gan to totter; and Philip was induced to 
take the command, in order to divert the 
rising inclination of the over-taxed and fam- 
ished townspeople to become reconciled to 
the Earl of Flanders. But he is repre- 
sented as not for a moment dazzled or 
misled : 


Your vessel, Van den Bosch, hath felt the storm; 
She rolls dismasted in an ugly swell, 
And you would make a jury-mast of me. 


It is the memory of his father’s life and 
death — a yearning to emulate the one, and 
to avenge the other — which rules his 
speedy decision; and that decision taken, 
he passes at once from the recluse to the 
leader of men. There is nothing violent 
or unnatural in the transition. The Flem- 
ish Cromwell had always been, unknown to 
others and in part unconsciously even to 
himself, ready for action, one of those 
greatest men of whom ‘the world knows 
nothing ;’ one of the very few — 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will, and keep the peace. 
The insight and judgment with which Mr. 
Taylor has worked out the cautious but 
decisive handling by Artevelde of his new 
command are such as nothing but intense 
industry, supplementing (to use his own 
phrase) a ‘working and moulding spirit’ 
of a very high order, could have furnished. 
Shortly after his election a formidable move 
on behalf of the earl is made by Sir Guise- 
bert Grutt and Sir Simon Bette, two 
wealthy citizens, who had had to do with 
the death of the elder Artevelde, and were 
now active agents on the court side. A 
special assembly of all the guilds and deans 
of crafts is convened outside the Stadthaus ; 
and — thus muses on the newborn 
thought of taking the ringleaders’ lives : 
These hands are spotless yet; 
Yea, white as when in infancy they strayed 
Unconscious o’er my mother’s face, or closed 
With that small grasp which mothers love to feel. 
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No stain has come upon them since that time; 

They have done nothing violent ; 

Of a calm will untroubled servants they, 

And went about their offices, if here 

I must not say in purity, in peace. 

But he they served, — he is not what he was. 

That cry again! 

Sir knights, ye drive me close upon the rocks, 

And of my cargo you’re the vilest bales, 

So overboard with you! What, men of blood! 

Can the son better auspicate his arms 

Than by the slaying of who slew the father ? 

Some blood may flow because that it needs must, 

But yours by choice: I’ll slay you and thank 
God. 


He carries out this resolution, taking his 
own stand by one of the emissaries, and 
posting Van den Bosch by the other; and 
astounds his lieutenant — still doubtful of 
‘mild Master Philip’ — by the simple but 
ominous order to keep eye on him, and to 
copy every act. This blow makes him, in 
deed as well as in name, ‘ Captain of 
Ghent.’ He is master of the burghers’ 
hearts no less than of the city gates, and is 
able shortly afterwards to execute the bold 
design of marching in person to Bruges, 
and thus surprising the chief centre of the 
earl’s power. 

For a considerable time before the acces- 
sion of Philip supplies of provisions had 
been almost entirely cut off from Ghent, 
and the attack on Bruges was a measure 
suggested by the arguments of despair. 
But it was directed by the clear sagacity 
and strong will of Artevelde, and proved a 
great success. One of the finest scenes in 
the drama is that which describes Artevelde 
and Van den Bosch in consultation, on the 
platform of St. Nicholas’s steeple, at the 
time when the earl’s herald from Bruges is 
seen approaching the city. With the in- 
stinct of an old and not very popular dema- 
gogue, the lieutenant is mutinously resolved 
on taking the herald’s life before he enters 
the town, as the only chance of escapin 
a change in the popular breeze, and o 
avoiding a journey, bound hand and foot, 
to the dungeons of the earl. Philip, tak- 
ing the start, is the first to reach the bottom 
of the tower, and locks Van den Bosch 
within it. He then, having received the 
herald, proceeds alone to the market-place, 
and wins the consent of the people to make 
the attack on Bruges; after which he 
repairs single-handed to the locked steeple, 
and releases his lieutenant. 

One of the most remarkable strokes of 
genius displayed in Philip van Artevelde 
consists in the subtle skill by which, in the 
second part, the change that has passed 
over the hero is portrayed. The whole 
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composition, equal in length to about six 
of such plays as are adapted for representa- 
tion, may be conceived to form one drama 
in two grand acts. During the first act 
Artevelde’s character —like that of King 
Arthur, in the eyes of Guinevere—is almost 
oppressive in the degree of its perfection. 
It shines with a ‘ pure severity of perfect 
light.’ His devotion to the public service, 
like his devotion to Adriana, is not only in- 
trinsically noble, but utterly beyond ques- 
tion of the popular voice. In the second 
act allis changed. Artevelde has assumed 
the state and bearing of a sovereign prince ; 
he eats off gold and silver, has ‘ chambers 
of accompt and halls of audience,’ is clad 
in furred scarlet, and gives regal banquets. 
True, he excuses himself ably : 


Perhaps the state 
And royal splendour I effect is deemed 
A proof of pride, — yet they that these contemn 
Know little of the springs that move mankind. 
Tis but a juvenile philosophy 
That strips itself and casts such things aside, 
Which, be they in themselves or vile or precious, 
Are means to govern. Or I’m deemed morose, 
Severe, impatient of what hinders me; 
Yet think what manner of men are these I rule; 
What patience might have made of them reflect. 
If I be stern or fierce, ’tis from strong need 
And strange provocatives. If (which [ own not) 
I have drank deeper of ambition’s cup, 
Be it remembered that the cup of love 
Was wrested from my hand, Enough of this. 
Ambition has its uses in the scheme 
Of Providence, whose instrument [ am 
To work some changes in the world, or die. 


Yet the facts remain; and, as for the cup of 
love, his fingers are already closing around 
one that holds a second draught — instinct 
with his own nobleness, but as unlike the 
first as he is now from his former self. Adri- 
ana is dead; and it is Elena that now fills 
Artevelde’s fancy, and soothes his troubled 
heart. A lovelier conception than Elena — 
of the kind — never entered the fancy ofa 
poet. The Lay of Llena— that rare lyri- 
cal gem that fills the place of an interlude 
between the two great acts, and serves as an 
introduction to the infancy, childhood, and 
romantic youth of Elena — has all the grace 
and thoughtfulness of the White Doe of Ryl- 
stone, and a rhythmical cadence not inferior 
to that of the Bride of Abydos. The heart 
of Virgil would have been gladdened by 
lines like these —the sad girl’s memory of 
Italy : 


Yes, I remember well 
The land of many hues, 
Whose charms what praise can tell, 
Whose praise what art refuse? 
Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare, 
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Nor misty, are the mountains there, — . 
Softly sublime, profusely fair! 
Up to their summits clothed in green, 
And fruitful as the vales between, 
They lightly rise, 
And scale the skies, 
And groves and gardens still abound; 
For where no shoot 
Could else take root, 
The peaks are shelved and terraced round; 
Earthward appear in mingled growth 
The mulberry and maize, — above 
The trellised vine extends to both 
The leafy shade they love. 
Looks out the white-walled cottage here 
The lowly chapel rises near; 
Far down the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and bending beach; 
Whilst chesnut green and olive grey 
Chequer the steep and winding way. 
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Elena had been mistress to the craven 
Duke of Bourbon, whom she had deserted 
after discovering him to be deeply dyed in 
treachery towards herself; and in the camp 
of Philip, daily watching the motions of a 
princely man, she has been restored to her 
better self. Unutterably sad she always is, 
according to the tenor of her favorite song : 


Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife, 
To heart of neither wife nor maid : 
Lead we not here a jolly life, 
Betwixt the shine and shade? 


Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife, 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid : 
Thou wag’st, but [am worn with strife, 

And feel like flowers that fade 


This sadness chimes harmoniously with the 
moods of Artevelde, and he forms a connec- 
tion with her, which considerations of right 
or expediency, and the advice of an old 
friend, such as Friar John of Heda, alike 
fail to dissolve. It is the truthful picture of 
the deflection ofa lofty nature ; once down, 
all its highest impulses enter into a conspi- 
racy to keep it there: 


You, Father John, 
I blame not, nor myself will justify : 
But call my weakness what you will, the time 
Is past for reparation. Now to cast off 
The partner of my sin were further sin; 
*Twere with her first to sin, and next against 
hier. 


The breach in Artevelde’s moral nature 
shows itself in a growing wakefulness to 
morbid impressions received through the 
senses. He begins to see visions and to 
dream dreams. Riding with Van Ryk 
across the bridge of Rosebecque, he seems 
to himself to have slept in the saddle, and 
to have dreamt of the sound of battle, 
with tumult, distracted cries, and the 
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screams of wounded horses, and the crash 
of broken timbers. On the night before 
the fatal battle, a still more ominous appa- 
ration is granted him, the recounting of 
which to Elena is worked out with extraor- 
dinary power. We extract a few lines: 


Artevelde. 
decline, 
And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
«Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 

Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 
The cold uncomfortable daylight dawned ; 
And the white tents, topping a low ground-fog, 
Showed like a fleet becalmed. I wandered far, 
Till reaching to the bridge I sate me down 
Upon the parapet. Much mused I there, 
Revolving many a passage of my life, 
And the strange destiny that lifted me 
To be the leader of a mighty host, 
And terrible to kings. What followed then 
I hardly may relate, for you would smile; 
And say I might have dreamed as well a-bed 
As gone abroad to dream. 


The gibbous moon was in a wan 


Elena. What was it? 
The semblance of a human creature? 


Artevelde. Yes. 
Elena. Like any you had known in life? 
Artevelde. Most like; 


Or more than like: it was the very same. 
It was the image of my wife. 


Elena. Of her! 
The Lady Adriana? 
Artevelde. My dead wife. 
She appeared 


In white, as when I saw her last, laid out 

After her death; suspended in the air 

She seemed, and o’er her breast her arms were 
¢ ; 

Her feet were drawn together pointing down- 
wards, 

And rigid was her form and motionless. 

From near her heart, as if the source were there, 

A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 

So she remained inflexible as stone 

And [ as fixedly regarding her. 

Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 

Thy figure darted past her, whereupon, 

Though rigid still and straight, she downward 
moved; 

And as she pierced the river with her feet, 

Descending steadily, the streak of blood 

Peeled off upon the water, which, as she van- 
ished, 

Appeared all blood, and swelled and weltered 


sore, 
And midmost in the eddy and the whirl 

My own face saw I, which was pale and calm 
As death could make it : —then the vision passed 
Aud I perceived the river and the bridge, 

The mottled sky and horizontal moon, 

The distant camp, and all things as they were. 


Like Marius, Wallenstein, and Cromwell, 
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Philip van Artevelde grew more and more 
apprehensive of the supernatural as his ca- 
reer darkened towards the close. The 
mind of Elena was but the reflex of his own; 
and their mutual insight into the future is 
picturesquely recorded by Froissart. 

The fight at Rosebecque was fatally mis- 
managed, and more than twenty thousand 
of the popular side are said to have fallen. 
In the dramatic version of the day’s events 
Elena having avenged Philip's death on the 
recreant Sir Fleureant of Heurlée, is her- 
self killed on the great captain’s corpse, in 
sight of Bourbon, her former treacherous 
lover. His voice is given for treating the 
remains of Artevelde with outrage; but 
this proposal is overruled by the generous 
Duke of Burgundy, who, while urging the 
concession of a soldier’s funeral, sums up 
the character of the departed hero: 


Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed, courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion; but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire, 
That stirred and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 
He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right, 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 


These lines furnish a good example of 
the force and dignity of Mr. Taylor’s style. 
Within quite recent times we have had the 
blank verse of Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley; of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and Mr. Henry Taylor. These 
examples are all of a perfectly distinct 
character, but all excellent. The last is 
equable, well sustained, and always vigor- 
ous ; rising sometimes to a majestic flow of 
rhythm, and capable of sustaming an un- 
usual weight of sententious apophthegm 
without being injuriously encumbered. 
The style is, in a word, the exactly fitting 
vehicle of the author’s great conceptions. 
Philip van Artevelde is a_ philosophical 

oem of the most genuine kind. Mr. Tay- 
or’s reflections are not calculated to create 
a petty surprise, nor to disturb the feelings 
of a reader belonging to a less liberal 
school than his own. Sensation, in the ac- 
ceptation which recent slang has bestowed 
upon the word, is about the last thing that 
a perusal of his poems would produce. 
His liberalism is not the clamorous and re- 
iterated shibboleth of a party; it is the 
well weighed result of much revolving the 
thoughts and ways of men. His tone is, 
perhaps a little in excess, the tone of a 
scholar, of a writer in the closet. In most, 
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if not in all. of the plays, with the single 
exception of St. Clement's Eve, there is a 
want of distinct individual life about the mi- 
nor characters ; the principal figure has been 
elaborated and meditated on until it seems 
to cast somewhat too deep a shadow over 
the rest. But this is a subject which, in the 
face of such transcendent excellences and 
so much thoroughness of work, we do not 
care to pursue further. It is enough to 
say that in reading Mr. Taylor we seem to 
breathe a finer moral atmosphere; and 
one rises from his poems with a confirmed 
confidence in the worthy and noble uses of 
Art. 

After an interval of eight years Philip 
van Artevelde was followed by Edwin the 
Fair. In selecting a subject from the tenth 
century, Mr. Taylor wisely allowed himself 
considerable latitude of treatment. The 
letter of history being so scanty and doubt- 
ful, he resolved to be true at any rate to 
its spirit. Characteristic incidents from 
bordering reigns have therefore been in- 
cluded in that of Edwin; and certain 
events — such as the exile of St. Dunstan 
in Flanders — which actually occurred 
within that narrow space of time have, for 
the sake of compression, been omitted. 
The powerful impulse given to monachism 
in the Tenth century by the spread of the 
Benedictine discipline throughout Europe 
was the origin of the collision which took 
place in Edwin’s reign between the crown 
and the cowl. The feud between regulars 
and seculars occasioned great national ex- 
haustion, and by far the larger part of the 
military strength of the country was ar- 
rayed on one side or the other. The 
Danes, who preferred the sack of a monas- 
tery to the storming of a castle, were on 
the alert; the prayer of the Anglo-Saxon 
liturgy, for deliverance a furore Northman- 
norum, proved futile to those who had re- 
nounced the duty of helping themselves ; 
and the play ends with a rush of the 
enemy into the very precincts of the cathe- 
dral at Malpas, in Cheshire, where funeral 
rites are being performed over the body of 
Elgiva. 

he ‘stirring, stormy motion’ of the 
times has been perfectly conceived by Mr. 
Taylor, who has transferred the effect to 
his picture as the accessory colouring of 
one stupendously powerful central figure. 
It is on St. Dunstan, of course, that the 
main interest of the drama is fixed. The 
vast intellectual energy and acuteness of 
that extraordinary man can scarcely be 
over-estimated, He was so far ahead of 
his contemporaries at court in mathematical 
and liberal studies as to be accused of dem- 
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oniacal arts, a charge which (as Turner re- 
marks) gives demonstration of the talents 
and knowledge of the person so accused ; 
it was by his skill in music that he first won 
the favour of Edred, and he was equally 
ingenious in the practice of other rare ac- 
complishments — writing, painting, and en- 
graving. Nor has Mr. Taylor omitted to 
notice his fame as a mechanic, introducing 
him during his flight at the blacksmith’s 
forge in Hampshire, in the act of giving a 
lesson on a improved method of —. 
coulters. He was familiar, in short, wit 
the omne scibile of his times, and with a 
great deal more which the mere scholars of 
that age, and indeed of any age, would 
hardly admit to be scibile at all. By much 
painful inward strife he had attained com- 
plete mastery over himself; and he had 

radually learned the most difficult lesson 
in the world—the secret of swaying the 
wills of his fellow men. The whale of his 
immense energies were at last interpene- 
trated and guided by the single impulse of 
devotion to the Church, not merely as a 
spiritual authority, but as an institution in 
society — an institution, the idea of which 
was ever present to the inner eye of his 
soul, but was feebly realized in the world 
visibly existing around him. Mr. Taylor 
makes him soliloquize thus, while waiting 
the arrival of two of his party, the Bishops 
of Worcester and Winchester : 


The Church is great, 
Is holy, is ineffably divine! 
Spiritually seen, and with the eye of faith, 
The body of the Church, lit from within, 
Seems but the luminous phantom of a body : 
The incorporeal spirit is all in all, 
Eternity @ parte post et ante 
So drinks the refuse, thins the material fibre 
That lost in ultimate tenuity 
The actual and the mortal lineaments; 
The Church in time, the meagre, definite, bare 
Ecclesiastical anatomy, 
The body of this death, translates itself, 
And glory upon glory swallowing all 
Makes earth a scarce distinguishable speck 
In universal heaven. Such is the Church 
As seen by faith; but otherwise regarded, 
The body of the Church is searched in vain 
To find the seat of the soul; for it is nowhere, 
Here are two bishops; but ’tis not in them. 


It is this keen inward vision which keeps 
him always a march in advance of his ene- 
mies, and sustains in him that marvellous 
fertility of resource without which a leader 
in troubled times is nothing. Ethelwald, 
Bishop of Winchester, canvassing the pros- 
pects of the approaching synod, when the 
grave question is to be raised whether the 
private marriage of Edwin and Elgiva shall 
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be ratified by the Church, expresses a fore- 
boding of opposition to the monastic influ- 
ence. ‘’Tis said the synod, when it meets, 
will not be pure, nor of one mind.’ To 
which St. Dunstan unhesitatingly replies : 
*Tis ignorantly said : 
Iam the synod’s mind. 


Bat like other men who have seen farther 
than their contemporaries, he reasons him- 
self into the persuasion that practical means 
must be employed, in order to supplement 
the operations of Providence. The ques- 
tion of ratifying the king’s marriage within 
the prohibited degrees was one of vital im- 
portance to the regulars’ cause. Earl 
Athulf, brother to Elgiva, was already 
threatening the capital; and Wulfstan the 
Wise, his aged chaplain, backed by a large 
muster of secular clergy, was to attend the 
synod, bringing the earl’s conditions. St. 
Dunstan foresees what will be the natural 
bent of the majority in the council ; to them 
the ratification will seem to be no great 
matter in itself, but an easy method of re- 
storing peace. This is not the view of a 
man who lives rapt in the ideal of an 
everlasting Church. And as to its even- 
tually becoming the resolution of the synod, 
cannot that be prevented by timely precau- 
tion? He has no misgiving about the 
voice which inwardly to himself declares 
the will of God. The problem is, how to 
cause the synod to hear the same voice 
manifestly coming from heaven. For the 
successful solution of this problem he is at 
length persuaded that Heaven would have 
him provide ; and he provides accordingly. 

His speech before the synod begins in a 
tone of tottering mistrust : 


Brethren, seek not in me 
Support or council. The whole head is sick, 
The whole heart faint. 


But he presently lashes himself into a confi- 
dent assurance of supernatural direction, 
and appeals to the large crucifix at the end 
of the hall, from the interior of which a 
voice — probably that of his follower Gur- 
mo — twice ejaculates the ominous words, 
Absit hoc ut fiat. From that moment, the 
secular party have lost all chance, and retire 
amidst the shouts and curses of the regu- 


This is not the occasion for discussing the 
true character and position of St. Dunstan ; 
and in passing the subject over we must not 
be supposed to imply that the drama of Ed- 
win the Fair contains a complete account 
of the saint, or one that, even as far as it 
goes, is in all points historically trustwor- 
thy. Mr. Taylor’s achievement has been 





this: that, more than any single historian 
whe had appeared before he wrote, he has 
clothed the figure of the saint with the garb 
of reality, and made him live, move, and 
act before our eyes: bringing out in full re- 
lief his splendid mental endowments, his 
magnificent aspirations, his natural tender- 
ness, as shown by his bitter grief on the 
death of his aged mother — 


My friend —I had but her— no more, 

No other upon earth — and as for heaven, 

I am as they that seek a sign, to whom 

No sign is given. My mother! Oh, my mother. 


— together with those darker hues of char- 
acter which fell upon him as the shadow of 
the age he lived in, and which remind us 
that, though he was in truth a mighty lead- 
er, a son of the genus Deorum, he was a 
child of the tenth century also. 

If Philip Van Artevelde is the greatest of 
Mr. Taylor’s works, and Edwin perhaps the 
best studied, and the most forcibly impress- 
ive, St. Clement's Eve is, beyond question, 
the most carefully finished. And though 
departing from chronological sequence, we 
shall proceed to notice it here, as our space 
forbids more than a few words on Isaac 
Comnenus, our author’s earliest drama, and 
on The Virgin Widow (henceforward to be 
called A Sicilian Summer) which appeared 
in 1850. 

The scenes of St. Clement's Eve are laid 
in the year 1407, ata period when political 
disorder and ecclesiastical schism had com- 
bined to reduce society in France to about 
the worst condition of which the middle 
ages afford an example. The intermittent 
madness of Charles VI. le bien-aimé, placed 
the reins of government nominally in the 
power of the Council; but they were in re- 
ality tossed from hand to hand through the 
rivalry of Lewis, Duke of Orleans, the 
king’s brother, and Jean Sans Peur, Duke 
of Burgundy, son to Philippe le Hardi, the 
king’s lateuncle. France, as in the vision 
of Robert the Hermit, resembled — 


A woman’s body, whereupon were perched 

Two birds, a falcon and a kite, whose heads 

Bore each a crown, and each had bloody beaks, 

And blood was on the claws of each, which 
clasped 

This the right breast and that the left, and each 

Fought with the other, nor for that they ceased 

To tear the body. 


The central figure in the drama is the ‘ fal- 
con’ of the vision—the Duke of Orleans. 
‘ Rien si chevaleresque. . . D’allieurs étoit 
aimable, agréable et doux dans ses maniéres, 
son language étoit facile, raisonnable et sé- 
duisant ; il savoit s’entretenir mieux qu'au- 
cun prince avec les docteurs et les hommes 
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habiles des conseils du roi.’ To complete 
the concurrent testimony to the fascination 
of the character, in personal beauty he re- 
sembled his brother (le bien-aimé) and sapi- 
ebat sicut angelus Domini. In the Convent 
of the Celestines in Paris, there is at the 
time of the play a novice, possessed of won- 
derful grace and beauty, but of the loftiest 
devotion, by name Jolande St. Remy. A 
retainer of Jean Sans Peur, named Montar- 
gis, the Iago of the play, who has already 
hopelessly ensnared Flos de Flavy, Jolande’s 
bosom friend, is possessed with a wanton 
whim to seize the latter, and forms the de- 
sign of carrying her off toa distant chateau 
of his own, on her return from vespers 
in the Celestine Chapel in the Rue Bar- 
bette. Tidings of this villany reached the 
ear of the Duke of Orleans, who — disguis- 
ing himself and five picked retainers in pil- 
grims’ weeds — meets and baffles the party 





of Montargis, whom he disarms and wounds, 
and having rescued Jolande is himself led | 
captive by the grace and loveliness of her | 
character. The following are his opening | 
words in the interview which he obtains with 
her on the day after the affray ; 


Once in a midnight — ’twas when the war 
With Brittany broke out —tired with the din 
And tumult of the host, I left the road 

And in the distant cloisters of the wood 





Dismounted and satdown. The untroubled moon 
Kept through the silent skies a cloudless course, 
And kissed and hallowed with her tender light 
Young leaf and mossy trunk, and on the sward 
Black shadows slumbered, softly counterchanged 
With silver bars. Majestic and serene, 

I said, is Nature’s night, and what is Man’s? 
Then from the secret heart of some recess 
Gushed the sweet nocturns of that serious bird 
Whose love-note never sleeps, With glad sur- 


rise 

Her innte thrilled the bosom of the wood, 
And like an angel’s message entered mine. 
Why wander back my thoughts to that night- 

march? } 
Can you divine? or must I tell you why? 
The world without and world within this precinct 
Are to my heart, the one the hurrying march 
With riot, outrage, ribaldry, and noise, 
Insulting Night — the other deep repose, 
That histens only to a love-taught song 
And throbs with gentlest joy. 


Jolande stands alone among Mr. Taylor's | 
female characters. She isin fact little more 
than a lay figure, momentarily diverted, 
from the devotion which is the natural life | 
of her spirit by a passion for the duke, but | 
restored to herself during the effort she 
makes to cure the king’s insanity by a mir- | 
acle, the failure of which hurries on the| 
duke’s death and her own. Flos de Flavy, | 
though a slight character, is one of the best! 
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and most distinctly drawn in all Mr. Tay- 
lor’s a With the further ex- 
ception of Theodora in Isaac Commnenus, 
and of Elena, his female creations fall nat- 
urally into two groups. ‘There are the 
blindly, fondly loving — so fondly as to bor- 
der on the insipid— Anna Comnena, Ro- 
salba, and (in a less degree) Adriana; and 
the sarcastically brusque, as Clara van Ar- 
tevelde, Emma, daughter of Wulfstan the 
Wise, and Fiordeliza. Flos is the most 
genuine woman throughout the play, and 
Clara the noblest female character. Here 
is her answer to Van Aeswyn, the emiss 

of her devoted lover, Sir Walter D’Arlon, 
who begs that she will fly from the famine 
and the pestilence of Ghent to one of his 
castles, and ventures to hint that her removal 
might be a reliefto her brother Philip: 


Clara. No, sir, you mistake, 
Knowing nor him nor me: we two have grown 
From birth on my side, boyhood upon his, 
Inseparably together, as two grafts 
Out of the self-same stock; we’ve shared alike 
The sun and shower and all that Heaven hath 

sent us; 
I’ve loved him much and quarrelled with him 
oft, 
And all our loves and quarrels past are links 
That no adversary shall e’er dissever. 
And I am useful, too; he’ll tell you that 
We Arteveldes were made for times like these; 
The Deacon of the Mariners said well 


| That we are of such canvas as they use 
| To make storm-stay sails. 
' And I’ll stand by him and abide the worst. 


I have much in charge 





Aleswyn. Then must I tell Sir Walter that 
you never 

Clara. Alas, poor D’Arlon! did I then say 
‘never’? 


‘It is a sharp unkindly sounding word. 


TeH him to ask me when the siege is raised. 

But then he shall not need; he can come hither. 

But tell him — of your knowledge— not from 
e— 


m 
| The woman could not be of Nature’s making 


Whom, being kind, her misery made not kinder. 


St. Clement’s Eve contains several pas- 
sages illustrating the power of humorous 
writing, in which the author sometimes 
excels. Two ruffians, personating exorcist 
monks from Eu, arrive in Paris, ostensibly 
to track the sorcerer who is supposed to 


|have caused the king’s madness, but really 


to work in the interest of Jean Sans Peur. 
They falsely accuse and seize in the street 
Passac, the king’s barber, who is by and by 
rescued by the Duke of Orleans. In the 
crisis of his danger this converstion occurs: 


Father Betizac: Truly the Father of Lies 
Sits like a weaver at his loom, and weaves. 
You’ll find him, sirs, as hardy to deny 
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The Eve of Pentecost, when he was seen 

At midnight in the Rue des Ursulins 

Ranging and whirling round and round the 
ibbet ; 


J 
Whiles the dead bodies, swinging in the wind, 
Sang ‘ Ave Sathanas!’ ‘That too he’ll deny. 
Passac. As I’m a Christian man, sirs, it is 
false. 
Father Betizac. 
would deny it. 
Passac. At midnight on the Eve of Pentecost 
I was at nocturns in the Chapel Royal. ‘ 
2nd Citizen. Oh monstrous liar! I saw thee 
with mine eyes 
Ranging and scouring round about the gibbet, 
At midnight chimes; yea, with mine eyes I saw 
thee. 
Thou hadst put on the body of a cur, 
A cock-tail’d cur. 


I told you so; I knew he 


Two monks in Edwin the Fair, conversing 
about St. Dunstan in the monastery of 
Sheen, are scarcely more rational : 

lst Monk. He slept two hours —no more; 


then raised his head, 
And said, ‘ Methinks it raineth.’ 


2nd Monk. Twice he cough’d 
And then he spat. 
1st Monk. He raised himself and said 


* Methinks it raineth,’— pointing with his hand. 
The word was even as though an angel’s tongue 
Had spoken, and when I look’d it rain’d apace. 


And the popular impeachment of Isaac 
Comnenus is written with great cleverness 
in the same vein: 


lst Citizen. But how did Comnenus bring it 
about, answer me that? — You’re dumb, — ye 
know not. Now hear me. You all know that 
some years by-gone this Comnenus was out in 
the Persian war, fighting in as Christian-like a 
manner as I myself or any of you. Now mark; 
—after he was taken prisoner, there comes to 
him in his tent one evening an old man, wrapped 
in a flowing mantle, and holding, look ye, a cup 
in one hand and a mighty volume in the other. 
He was as wicked a magian as you shall see in 
all Persia; and he said to him, look ye, he said 
. ... by the sweat of St. Isidore I have for- 
gotten what he said. But ever since, this Com- 
nenus has been one of your bloody schismatics 
and heretical murdering villains. 
_ All. Weknow it. We know it. 

1st Citizen. Ay, and you know too the holy 
image of the blessed St. Basil, in the niche over 
the monks of St. Conon’s gate. Now this Com- 


nenus, no farther back than one night I know | 


not when, riding past like a madman with two 
or three more such heathen pagan knights from 
over-sea, puts me his lance in the rest with the 
butt end to the onset, and drives it two inches 
and a half into St. Basil’s eye. 

2nd Monk. Anathema esto! 

lst Citizen. But they’ll tell you, they of the 
green faction, that he’s a very Socrates, a second 
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Cesar, and holds your clubs are no better tha? 
oaten straws, and will not frighten the flies from 
lighting on your noses. But mark you this — 
Did Czesar ever consort with wicked magians? 
Did Czesar ever hit St. Basil in the eye? 

Citizens. No, no. 

1st Citizen. And though I think he be 
neither a saint nora martyr, yet I’ll be bound 
for him he was no blood-thirsty heretic. Why 
then, if Cassar was no heretic, a heretic can be 
no Cesar. And look ye, what I say is this, — 
shall all Constantinople be starved to death be- 
cause of one man? 

All. Never, never. 
his throat. 

1st Citizen. Then look ye, what I say is 
this, —if he be not already fled forth the city 

tes —— 

Citizens. Stop him, seize him, secure the 


Burn his house, Cut 


gates, 
2nd Monk. Smite him hip and thigh, hew 
him in pieces before the Lord. 


Isaac Comnenus, though overloaded with 
sententious speeches, and cumbered with a 
very ill digested scheme of action, is one of 
the most remarkable first works that have 
ever been produced. The hero, Isaac, who 
is a blighted man before he appears on the 
scene, says virtually in every deed and 
movement — 


I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by 
despair. 

He has lost his early love, Irene, and is 
now, to use his own expression, ‘ riding his 
heart with spurs’; in which mood he is 
persecuted by the passionate attachment 
of Theodora, daughter of the reigning 
Emperor Nicephorus, who —like another 
Scylla — would gladly make common cause 
with the foe of her tottering sire. He 
steadily rejects her advances; and, in the 
moment of triumph for the Comnenian 
family, when the moody Isaac has handed 
over the reins of empire to his younger 
and more popular brother, Alexius — when 
the aged patriarch is dead, and the de- 
posed Nicephorus has perished in prison 
by his own hand —she seeks an interview 
with the man who has set her aside, and 
stabs him in the heart. There is somethin 

about the tragedy of Isaac Comnenus which 
reminds one more forcibly of the unflinch- 
ing Nemesis in the Greek dramatists than 
of any modern conception. The fall of 
Isaac after the successful capture of Con- 


_stantinople and the magnanimous rejection 


of power on his own behalf, if it resembles 
anything in art at all, can only be likened 
in its suddenness and its horror to the fall 
of Agamemnon after the capture of Troy. 
The motto of Leviore plectro has been 
justly prefixed to A Sicilian Summer 








“ 


(formerly called The Virgin Widow). It 
is the only one of Mr. Paylor's dramatic 
poems which does not rest on a serious his- 
torical basis, and is, in fact, only the 
clever versification of an Italian love-story. 
Silisco, Marquis of Malespina, is a some- 
what melodramatic person; and the series 
of adventures which terminate in his union 
with Rosalba, the virgin widow, are in strict 
accordance with the principal character. 
The old Count Ugo, to whom Rosalba had 
been actually married, but who is instructed 
on the very day of the wedding in the state 
of his wife’s mind towards Silisco, consid- 
erately sets out for the Holy Sepulchre, 
and, dying in the Holy Land, leaves her in 
possession of all his wealth. He has been 
mortgagee of the Malespina estates, so 
that the marquis, in addition to other wind- 
falls of fortune, finds himself installed in 
the possession of his own again on marrying 
Rosalba. Able as the treatment of this 
subject is, one can scarcely avoid the reflec- 
tion while reading A Sicilian Summer that 
it is not a task worthy of the author's great 
powers and seriousness of purpose. 

The Lay of Elena is a poem of so much 
beauty and thorough merit as to suggest 
the reflection that its author might have 
attained no mean eminence as a lyrical poet 
had he worked in that direction.. But 
though it gives evidence, strongly con- 
firmed by the shorter but charming sketch 
called Jago Verese, that he might have 
written well in the lyrical style of Words- 
worth, he would never have made a good 
song-writer. There are, it is true, some 
few exquisite stanzas scattered here and 
there among the plays, but there are more 
of inferior merit, and some (like Earl 
Athulf’s song, ‘ Sinks the sun with a smile,’ 
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in Edwin the Fair) almost approaching gro- 
tesqueness. Whatever else you may mis- 
take, you cannot, as the Ettrick Shepherd 
is made to say, ‘mistake a sang.’ ‘Thorbi- 
orga’s dirge — 


He stood on the rock, 
And he looked on the sea — 


is, perhaps, the most successful specimen. 
It would be a pleasure to select many. 
more examples of the rare taste and judg- 
ment with which these poems abound. But 
we have said and quoted enough to show 
what is our estimate of Mr. Henry Taylor. 
To sum it up in few words, he is one of the 
very small number of writers of genius, 
concerning whom it can be said that they 
have given their powers a fair chance. 
What careful education and long reflection 
can do to strengthen and enhance the 
endowments of nature, we feel to have been 
conscientiously done here. It is thus that 
Mr. Taylor always preserves an equal tem- 
per of composition, and rarely, if ever, falls 
below himself. He never allows his sub- 
ject to engross him to the neglect of his 
style, nor ever in over-sedulous attention to 
mere workmanship loses sight of his lofty 
aim. Looking at his political and moral 
standing-point, and the friends with whom 
he was for many years associated, one might 
be disposed to call him the dramatist of 
the Lake school. But he stands in reality 
completely alone, and differs from Southey 
as widely in bent of genius and method of 
composition as he resembles him closely in 
elevation and greatness of heart. The 
present century has produced few English 
poets of whom it can be said that they 
delight more reasonably or instruct more 
nobly. H. M. M. 





WE have received two volumes, moderate in 
price and agreeable in appearance, of Low’s 
Copyright Series of American Authors (Samp- 
son Low and Co.) Mr. Holmes’s Guardian 
Angel is too well known to call for any criti- 








Lamplighter, we note considerable advance in 
breadth and power. There is genuine dramatic 
force in the passion of love and horror with 
which the two women strive to screen the sup- 
posed murderer, and much pathos and truth in 





cism, but our readers ought to know that it is | the story of the last hours of the penitent, re- 
accessible in a very convenient form. Haunted | claimed from sin, but scarcely roused to higher 
Hearts, by the author of the Lamplighter, is | thoughts, who dies in the unwavering faith that 
new to us. It is a story of life in New Jersey, | she cannot be separated from the dead child for 
and well worth reading. The story is well told, whom she knows that she has felt a pure, genu- 
and there is much vigour and freshness in the ine love. The episode recalls, but not by any- 
drawing of character. The sketch of the old | thing like imitation, one of the most pathetic 
Puritan widow is fairly conceived. Judging by | passages in Mary Barton, the story of Hester. 

our somewhat indistinct recollections of the | Spectator. 
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CHAPTER X. 
FIREWORKS AND THEN DARKNESS. 


BELLA suddenly stood by Eric’s side, with- 
out his noticing her approach. 

** You are coeneelly grave to-day,” she 
said in a low voice. 

‘**T am not used to the confusion of such 
a féte.” 

“I always feel as if you would have 
something to say to me,” she murmured 
lower. 

Eric was silent, and Bella continued :— 

** Does it seem to you as it does to me, 
when you see your nearest friend in a great 
assembly, as if you met ina strange land, 
or as if struggling in a river, in which you 
are drowning? ” 

** Ah! Bravo!” many voices cried sud- 
denly. A flight of rockets was sent off, 
while music was heard, and a trumpet across 
the river took up the strain, and echoed it. 
Far away they saw the people from the 
towns and villages about, standing on the 
river-banks, their faces lighted by the glare. 

** Ah,” exclaimed Bella, as all was dark 

in, ‘‘we are all nothing but slaves! 
If we could live like that, that would be life 
indeed! to burn like that rocket in the free 
air, then come, darkness and death; ye are 
welcome!” 

Eric trembled; he did not know how it 
happened, but he was holding Bella’s hand 
fast in his. 

Again bright fires rose from river and 
hills, It seemed as if all those people who 
were looking on from the distant shore 
must have seen Eric’s hand in Bella’s. Eric 
drew back with a start. The Prince came 
up, and Bella immediately took his arm. 

ric was left alone, and as he saw Bella 
walking up and down the road before the 
house, leaning on the Prince’s arm, he tried 
to recollect whether he had not said to her, 
I love you. It seemed to him that he had 
spoken aloud, and yet it could not be. Fire- 
wheels, the monogram of the bridal-pair, 
Roman-candles, were exhibited, and at last 
from a boat on the Rhine rose a great golden 
wine-flask, which burst in the air, and scat- 
tered a shower of sparkling —_ of light. 
Music resounded, and from the shore a 
shout was heard, as if all the waves had 
found a voice. 

Eric’s brain reeled; he knew not where 
he was, nor who he was. Suddenly he felt 
an arm laid on his own: it was Clodwig. 
Eric would have liked to kneel before him, 
but he felt unworthy to utter a word, and 
he could only make an inward vow: I will 
send a bullet through my heart, rather than 





allow it ever again to thrill with this excite- 
ment. 

Clodwig spoke of Roland, saying that he 
could not think it right or wise that he 
should be thrust into a sphere strange to 
him. Eric answered at random; Clodwig 
believed that he must know of the project, 
while Eric thought he was alluding to the 
ey profession; and he seemed so dis- 
tracted and inwardly excited, that Clodwig 
admonished his young friend to exert him- 
self less strenuously, and not to torment 
himself needlessly. 

Eric avoided saying good-night to Bella. 

It was late when they drove back, in the 
same manner as they had come, except that 
the Cabinetsrath and his wife accompanied 
them, to spend the night at Villa Eden. 

The Minister rode with Sonnenkamp, and 
the conversation naturally fell on the fete, 
and on the dissolution of the old and re- 
spected firm of wine dealers, since the 

ine-count was now about to sell at auction 
his whole stock. The Minister’s lady said 
that Bella had told her that she intended to 
write Eric’s mother and aunt for a visit; 
Pranken pretended to know of this plan, but 
was inwardly very much comtieh Now 
that they were alone and need not be reserved 
with each other, the Minister’s lady said 
emphatically, that no one could bring about 
the conferring of the new dignity on Herr 
Sonnenkamp more easily and simply than 
the Professor’s widow. It was not exactly 
decided upon, but it was hinted to Herr 
Sonnenkamp, that he might establish the 
first claim of hospitality by inviting the la- 
dies to Villa Eden. 

Sonnenkamp smiled to himself, for he had 
a further plan of making Frau Dournay use- 
ful: the A ce had said several times that 
she was a trusted friend of his sister, the 
Superior of the island convent; here were 
two wires to be pulled. 

In the third carriage Eric rode again with 
Roland; they sat silent for a long time, as 
the carriage rolled slowly on. At last a 
voice called out :— 

‘* Good evening, Herr Captain!” 

Eric ordered the driver to stop; it was 
Claus’s son, the cooper, who was walking 
along the wood. He brought Eric a greet- 
ing from Martin Knopf at Hattenheia, and 
said that he had been there with a message 
from his father, asking Knopf to appear be- 
fore the jury the next day, as a witness in 
his defence. Roland rubbed his eyes, and 
looked about him as if he were in a woe 
world. He asked the cooper to get into the 
carriage with them. The cooper thanked 
him, but declined, and went on to say how 
wonderful it had been, as he came over the 
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hills from Mattenheim, to see, just as he left 
the woods, the strange fires mounting to 
heaven from the Rhine far below, and he 
stood just where the rocks echoed the cannon. 
He held out his hand to Eric, but not to 
Roland. 

As the two drove on again, Roland said : 

**Then Claus has heard the cannon in 
his prison, and perhaps he saw the fire- 
works too. Ah, he has not a single dog to 
speak tonear him. I’ve often been sorry 
that he had to wander about so constantly 
through the fields by day and night, but now 
he must long for that old weariness. And 
while he sits there in prison, everything is 
growing outside, and the thieves of hares 
and foxes know, that no one knows their 
burrows so well as he: and I do believe he 
is innocent. Ah, why must there be poor, 
unhappy men; why can’t the whole world be 


happy P 
or the first time, Eric saw that he must 
advise Roland not to say anything to his 
father of these thoughts about the huntsman, 
and about the poor and unfortunate. 

Eric felt quite satisfied that all the praise 
Roland had received for his appearance as 
Apollo had done no harm. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A REPRESSED HEART. 


*¢ Waar are we, when judged by our most 
secret thoughts ? ” 

So had Eric written in answer to a dainty 
note which Bella had written to him. She 
had requested him to send the coat in which 
she had painted him, as something peculiar 
in its cut had yet to be introduced, in order 
to give the finishing touch to the portrait. 
The way in which she had signed her name 
startled Eric; there was her name, Bella, 
but instead of her surname, an interroga- 
tion point between two brackets. She had 
scratched this out, as if thinking better of 
it, but it was still to be perceived. 

She put the coat — the lay-figure in 
her studio ; it affected her strangely, and she 
stood there now, with her hand placed upon 
the shoulder of the figure. 

** What are we, judged by our most secret 
thoughts ? ” had Eric written, and it seemed 
now as if the words came from the mouth 
of the model before her. 

Bella shuddered, and was seized with a 
deadly trembling, for as she stood there 
with her gaze fastened upon the floor, and 
her hand laid upon tke garment of the man 
not her husband, it seemed to her as if she 
would sink to the earth. At this instant, 
her whole life unfolded itself to her view. 

The days of childhood — there was no 
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definite image of these. The teachers 
— her quick comprehension ; a French 

mne was dismissed, and a strict English 
———- received into the family; Bella 
earned languages easily, and good manners 
seemed natural to her. Her smart repar- 
tees, when she was very young, were re- 
peated admiringly, and this flattered her 
vanity, and extinguished all childish ingen- 
uousness. 

Ladies and gentlemen visiting the house, 
or meeting her casually in different places, 
praised her beauty inher hearing. She was 
confirmed, but the holy ceremony appeared 
to her only as the sign of her deliverance 
from the nursery, when she must lay aside 
her short dresses and put on long ones; 
and when going up to the altar, the thought 
which predominated in her was, Thou art 
the fairest one. As the bishop had taken 
tea the evening before with her parents, he 
was not to her a supernatural being as to 
the rest, for he had spoken familiarly with 
her, and she appeared to herself to be, in 
the church, the central point of all observa- 
tion. 

Her father yielded to her wishes, and 
Bella, at fourteen years of age, was intro- 
duced the next winter into society. She 
made a brilliant appearance, and was much 
courted ; everybody spoke with admiration 
of the air of fresh youth that hovered around 
her. But she only exhibited a sort of cold- 
ness, so that she was nicknamed the mer- 
maiden, and in her eye there was what 
might be called a cold fire. Even the reign- 
ing Prince singled her out. She still kept 
the engagement-card of her first court-ball 
as a sacred relic, and with it a withered 
bouquet. 

Now followed an unbroken chain of hom- 
age and attention. Bella, with her ready 
and apt replies, was the life of the circle in 
which she moved, While yet a child, her 
beauty had been praised in her own hearing, 
and now that she was a woman, her remark- 
able mental powers were extolled, either 
directly or indirectly, so that she was sure 
to be informed of it. Her striking remarks 
and keen criticisms were quoted, and her 
witticisms passed around. In this way she 
had acquired the reputation of great knowl- 
edge, which, with her spirited piano playing, 
and above all, her skill in painting, caused 
her to be regarded as a social wonder, and 
to be held up as a pattern to many a young 
girl who came out after her in society. 

Before she was sixteen, she had refused 
many offers of marriage, and she smiled 
when she heard of the betrothal of one and 
another, for she could say, You could have 
married this man, if you had wished to. 
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Her mother would have been glad to have 

her married young, but her father was not 

willing that his child should be separated 

from him so early; he hoped that some 
rince of the collateral branch would unite 
imself with her in marriage. 

Her seventeenth birthday was ushered 
in by a morning serenade from the band of 
the Guards, and congratulations poured in 
from all sides; but if she could have been 
seen then, as the tones of the music awak- 
ened her from sleep, and a new thought 
stirred within her, her large eyes would 
have presented a look different from any 
ever seen in them before. The thought was, 
Ihave no belief inlove. All this singing and 
talking of the power of love is nonsensical 
romance! Her mother’s teaching had con- 
tributed not a little to produce this convic- 
tion; she had early uprooted the influences 
of love, perpetually representing to her 
daughter that the main thing was, to make 
a brilliant match; and Bella, in fact, had 
never loved any one, for she insisted upon 
the submission of him towards whom she 
felt any preference. From one of her 
mother’s cousins she heard suggestions of 
an opposite nature ; she frequently said, half 
satirically and half seriously, that the only 
right love was that dirested towards a man 
of a lower condition. If you should love 
the artist in whose studio you work, or your 
teacher of music or of language, that would 
be genuine love. But it seemed to Bella 
as if any special attachment to a teacher was 
like entertaining a love for a livery-servant, 
or even fora being of a different species, 
and choosing him for a husband. 

On that seventeenth birthday, there was 
perceptible, for the first time, that cold, 
glassy, Medusa-look, which regarded men 
with indifference, as if they were nothing 
but shadows; but no one remarked it, and 
it seemed as if on that day something was 
paralyzed within her which would never 
again feel the stirrings of life. 

Before she was twenty, after the year of 
mourning for her father had elapsed, with 
feelings already cold and benumbed, Bella 
withdrew from society, entering it only oc- 
casionally, as if she were performing a bur- 
densome duty. She studied, she painted, she 
practised music, she occupied herself with 
artists, scholars, and statesmen; and she 
wore a constant rigidity of countenance and 
look, except when she was flinging around 
her criticisms, which always produced a 

reater impression from the fact that her 
eep, masculine voice was in striking con- 
trast with her feminine appearance. 

It created considerable excitement, when 
it was understood that Bella had removed 
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the opposition of her parents to her youn 
sister's marrying before her. Bella oteed 
before the altar by the side of her sister, 
and through her sister’s bridal veil she saw 
the dark brown eye of the Adjutant Gener- 
al, who had been recently made a widower, 
fixed upon herself. She moved her lips 
slightly, saying to herself with self-rejoicing 
pride, You will woo me in vain. She took 
delight in wounding, disturbing, break- 
ing hearts, by turns enticing and then re- 
— them. She had said to her father, 
should be glad to marry, if one can like 
to do what one cannot bring his mind to do; 
but to stand up before the altar and say 
yes, for life and for death! I was 
frightened when I heard my sister say that, 
and I thought that I must cry out, ‘‘ No! 
No! No!” And I do not answer for my- 
self, that I should not involuntarily say no. 

She proffered herself as companion of an 
invalid princess, who was ordered to re- 
side for a year at Madeira; on returning, 
after the death of the princess at the island, 
Bella smiled when she was told of the Ad- 
jutant General’s marriage. She could not 
complain that suitors gradually grew fewer 
in number, but still she was vexed at it. 

She took now a journey with two English 
ladies to Italy and Greece, with Lootz for 
her courier. She spent a whole winter at 
Constantinople, and the malicious tongues 
at the Capital said, that she was after a man 
of pat position, and that everything else 
was a matter of indifference to her; that she 
would marry a gray-bearded Pacha. On 
her return Bella generally appeared dressed 
in satin. 

Then came Clodwig’s suit; and, to the 
great surprise of the whole Capital, the be- 
trothal and the wedding took place within 
four weeks of each other. Bella retired 
with her husband to Wolfsgarten, not es- 
sentially changed by marriage, and without 
gaining that full development of the nature 
it gives to woman. What was there still to 
be developed? She was accomplished, and 
she was specially happy, so far as happiness 
was possible to her, in perceiving — what 
she had not looked for, although she hoped 
to find it — Clodwig’s nobility of soul. 

For the first time, she felt humble and 
modest ; her life was peaceful and retired, 
and the days flowed on in uniform round. 
Clodwig was as attentive, as sympathizing, 
and as full of devotion as at first; a com- 
posure and a steadfastness, such as is as- 
signed only to the gods, was the prevailing 
characteristic of his spirit. He was person- 
ally considerate and tender, to an extreme 
degree ; and he exhibited his vehement na- 
ture, which found vent in the strongest ex- 
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pressions, only when dwelling upon mat- 
ters of universal interest. Bella recognized 
in this only a justifiable excitement, for 
Clodwig’s active lite had been passed in a 
petty, crippled period, and wasted in the 
triflmg affairs of a liliputian Principality, 
while he himself was fitted for grander and 
more universal affairs. 

Clodwig often reproached himself for the 
firm confidence that he had entertained dar- 
ing his whole life, that the Idea would, of 
itself, become realized; and he now saw, 
when it was too late, that one must plunge 
headlong into the current of codperating in- 
fluences. As soon as he went again among 
men, and especially when he entered the 
court-circle, he was always gentle and in- 
dulgent. He was full of admiration of his 
wife’s talents, and if at any time he moder- 
ately criticized and set forth her superficial 
and external mode of looking at things, she 
was for an instant inwardly disturbed ; but 
when she looked upon the noble, refined 
form of the old man, all frowardness van- 
ished. She was happy to see herself, and to 
make the world see, how she could cherish 
a great and good man. She knew that she 
would be watched;and the world should 
never have occasion ‘to remark invidiously 
upon her conduct. 

All at once there had now entered this 

aceful circle a man who disposed of her, 

er husband, and the whole house, without 
effort and with irresistible power; and she 
had been opposed to him at first, had ex- 
pow that opposition to Clodwig, and 

ad zealously labored against his becoming 
established in the neighborhood. But as 
Clodwig had brought into prominent notice, 
with an enthusiastic kindness of heart, the 
sterling traits of this man’s character, had 
even drawn him towards herself against her 
will, she resigned herself to the pleasure of 
this enlivening intercourse. 

Thus stood Bella before the portrait to 
which she still delayed to put the finishing 
touch, inwardly chafing, and thoroughly 
vexed with herself. She, the mature in ex- 

srience, to be the subject of such a girl- 
ish infatuation! ‘‘ girlish infatuation,” she 
called it, and yet she could not free herself 
from it. Was it because her self-love was 
wounded ; was it because, for the first time, 
she had stretched out her hand and it was 
not taken ? 

Her large ‘eyes sparkled, and whoever 
had beheld her now would have seen the 
Medusa-look. 

She left the studio with all speed, and 
went toher dressing-room. She stood there 
before the large mirror, and let down her 
luxuriant hair, staring into the mirror, 
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while upon her closely proves lips lay the 
question, Art thou then so old? She 
opened her lips, like one ill with fever, like 
one parched with thirst, panting to drink. 
Her eyes beamed with a joyous brightness, 
as she said to herself: Thou art beautiful. 
Thou art able to judge of thyself as impar- 
tially as thou wouldest a stranger. But 
what means this silly infatuation ? 

She took the long tresses of her hair in 
both hands, and held them crossed under 
her chin; she was terrified as she now 
ceived, for the first time, how strong a fke- 
ness she bore to the bust of Medusa in the 
guest-chamber above. 

‘* Yes, I will be Medusa‘ He shall be 
shattered, turned into stone, annihilated! 
He shall kneel to me, and then I will tram- 
ple him under my feet! ” 

She raised her foot, but immediately cov- 
ered her face with both hands, while tears 
flowed from her eyes. 

‘Forgive, forgive my pride, my mad- 
ness!” was the cry uttered within her. 
Fierce irritation and passionate emotion, 
pride and humility, contended together 
within her breast, and it seemed as if the 


t chill of that morning serenade had been all 


at once removed, and the heart had unfolded 
itself, as some long-closed calyx unfolds its 
petals. A longing sprang up within her — 
a longing for home, as in some wayward 
child who has run away from its parents 
into the woods —a longing for some place 
of shelter and rest, —a home: where 1s it ? 
where ? 

She yearned fora soul to which she could 
lay open all her own soul. 

** Forgive me! forgive !” was echoed and 
re-echoed within her. At first it was di- 
rected to Clodwig, and now to Eric. 

‘** Forgive! forgive my pride! But thou 
canst not know how proud I have been: 
and I sacrificed to thee more than a thou- 
sand others, more than the whole world, can 
even conceive and comprehend.” 

She shuddered at being alone, rang for 
her dressing-maid, and made an elaborate 
toilet. 

‘*Tell me how old I am. Do you not 
know ? ” she suddenly asked. 

The dressing-maid was startled at the 
question, and not returning an immediate 
answer, Bella continued : — 

‘*T have never been young.” 

‘*© my gracious lady, you are still young, 
and you never looked better than you do 
now.” 

**Do you think so?” said Bella, throw- 
ing back her head, for a voice within her 
said: Why shouldest thou not be also-young 
for once? Thou art! Thou art what thou 
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canst not help being; and let the world be 
what it must be too. 

Leaving the house, she went around the 
garden, seeming to herself to be a captive. 
Unconsciously she went into the room on 
the ground-floor, and as she stood near the 
unearthed antiquities, a voice within her 
said : — 

‘* What are all these ? What are these 
vessels ? Lava-ashes! all ashes! What is 
all this antiquarian rummaging? What is 
the use of this picking up of old buried 
trash, this perpetual thinking and talking 
about humanity and progress? all foreign, 
dead, a conversation over a death-bed; 
nothing but distraction, forgetfulness; no 
life, no hope, no future ; never towards the 
day, always towards the night, —the night of 
the past, and the ideal of humanity. But 
I am not the past, I am not an ideal of hu- 
manity. I am the to-day, I will be the to- 
day. Ah me, where am [!” 

She went into the garden, and watched 
two butterflies hovering hither and thither 
in the air, now alighting upon the flowers, 
now coming together, separating again, and 
again uniting. 


*¢ This is life!” was the cry within her. }* 


‘** This is life! they grub up no ancient rel- 
ics, they live with no antiquities.” 

Then came a swallow darting down, 
seized one of the butterflies, and vanished. 

What is thy life to thee now, thou poor 
butterfly ? 

Below, over the Rhine, clouds of smoke 
from the steamboats were floating in the 
air, and Bella thought : — 

‘“*If one could only thus fly away! What 
do we here? We heat with our blood this 
dead earth, so that it may have some little 
life. Our life-breath is nothing but a puff 
of vapor that mingles with thousands of 
other vaporous films; this we call life, and 
it vanishes like the thousands ” 

The children of the laborers upon the 
estate, coming out of school, saluted the 
gtacious lady. 

Bella stared at them. What becomes of 
these children? What is the use of this 
fatuous renewing of humanity ? 

As if to conceal herself from herself, she 
buried her face in a flowering shrub. She 
left the park; she saw in the court outside 
the dove cooing about his mate. The beau- 
tiful mate was so coy, picked up its food so 
quietly, hardly paying any attention to the 
tender gurgling, and then flew away to the 
house-top, ghere she trimmed her feathers. 
The dove flew after his mate, but she shook 
her head again and took flight. 

Then as Bella was gazing with a fixed 
look, she saw a servant yoking some oxen. 
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He first placed a pad upon the head of the 
beast, and over that a wooden yoke. 

‘¢ This is the world! This is the world,” 
said a voice within her. ‘‘A pad between 
yoke and head, a pad of thoughts, of got-up 
feelings.” 

The servant was astounded to see the 
gracious lady staring so fixedly, and now 
she asked him : — 

** Does it not hurt them ?” 

He did not understand what she meant, 
and she was obliged to repeat the question ; 
he now replied : — 

**The ox don’t know anything different, 
he’s made for just this. Since the gracious 
Herr has let the double yoke be taken off, 
and each ox has now his own yoke to him- 
self, they’re harder to manage, but they 
draw a deal easier than when they were 
double-yoked.” 

Bella shivered, 

** Double yoke — single yoke,” was sound- 

ing in her ears, and suddenly it seemed to 
her as if it were night, and she herself only 
a ghost wandering around. This house, 
these gardens, this world, all is but a realm 
of shadows that vanishes away. 
It was terribly sultry, and Bella felt as if 
she should suffocate. Then a fresh current 
of air streamed over the height, a thunder- 
storm unexpectedly came up, and Bella had 
hardly reached the house before there came 
thunder, lightning, and a driving rain. 

Bella stood at the window and stared out 
into the distance, and then up at an old ash- 
tree, whose branches were dashing about in 
every direction, and whose trunk was bend- 
ing from the gale. The tree inclined itself 
towards the house, as if it must there get 
help. Bella thought to herself, — For 

ears and years this tree has been rooting 
itself here and thriving, and no tempest can 
wrench it away and lop off its boughs. 
Does it know that this storm will pass over, 
and serve only to give it new strength? I 
am such a tree also, and I stand firm. 
Come tempest, come lightning and thunder, 
come beating rain, neither shall you uproot 
me, nor lop off my boughs ! 

** Eric!” she suddenly exclaimed aloud to 
herself. Clodwig now entered, saying, — 
‘** Dear wife, I have been looking for you.” 

Bella’s soul was deeply moved when she 
heard him call her ‘‘ dear wife.” Clodwig 
showed her a letter that he had been writing 
to the Professor’s widow, inviting her, ac- 
cording to Bella’s expressed desire, to make 
a visit of several weeks at Wolfsgarten. 

‘* Don’t send the letter,” said she abruptly, 
‘**let us again be quietly by ourselves; I 
would rather not be disturbed now by the 
Dournay family.” 
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Clodwig expressed his opinion that the 
noble lady, so far from interfering with 
their quiet, would be an additional element 
of beautiful ee and would be 
the means of their seeing Eric in a pleasant 


way. 

The storm had ceased, and when Bella 
opened the window, a refreshing breeze 
drew in. She held the letter in her hand; 
it had been tempest, lightning, rain, and 
thunder that raged to-day in her soul, and 
now there was refreshing life. She agreed 
with her husband; she said to herself, that 
intercourse with the noble woman would 
restore her to herself; and for a moment 
the thought occurred to her that she would 
confess all to the mother, and be governed 
by her. Then came the thought that this 
was not necessary ; it would be very natural 
for Eric to come to Wolfsgarten, and her 
intercourse with him would fall back into 
the old peaceful channels. 

Bella wrote a short postscript to the let- 
ter of her husband; and the Doctor also, 
who came in just as they were closing the 
letter, added a few words. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN OPEN COURT AND AN OPEN INVENTORY. 


Tue fireworks were still crackling and 
snapping in their ears, the dazzling lights 
still gleaming in their eyes, and the music 
of the band still sounding in their recollec- 
tion, when they were obliged to make ready 
for appearance at court, as witnesses in the 
affair of the burglary. 

Pranken remained with the guests at the 
Villa, having undertaken to show them the 
recently purchased country-house. 

Sonnenkamp, Roland, and Eric, and also 
the porter, the coachman, Bertram, the 
head-gardener, the little ‘* Squirrel,” and 
two gardeners repaired to the county town 
to attend the trial. They went the 
house of the Wine-count, now styled ane 
von Endlich, where the remnants of fire- 
works were still visible, scattered here and 
there ; the house was yet shut up, the family 
still sleeping their first sleep as members of 
the nobility. 

Eric spoke of the beautiful and genuinely 
pious conduct of the priest towards the 
prisoners. He was a living example of the 
grand doctrine that religion required one 
to interest himself in the stumbling and the 
unfortunate, whether they were guilty or 
innocent. The Doctor, on the other hand, 
maintained in a very droll fashion that it 
was an extremely beneficial thing for the 
Ranger to pass, once in his life, several 
weeks within walls and under a roof. 
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There was little else said; they reached 
the county town in good season. 

Sonnenkamp went to the telegraph office, 
in order to send some messages, one of 
which was directed to the University-town 
for the widow of the Professor. 

** At that time — does it not seem to you 
as if it were ten years ago ? — at that time 
it was very different from to-day. Don’t 
you think that there were villains also among 
the singers, perhaps worse ones than those 
in prison yonder ?” 

t pained Eric grievously that Roland 
must be initiated so early into the bitterness 
and the dissensions of life. They went to- 
gether to the court-house. 

The president and the judges occupied 
a raised oe on the right sat the jury, 
and on the left, the accused and their coun- 
sel; the room was full of spectators, for 
there was a general curiosity to hear the 
mysterious Herr Sonnenkamp speak in pub- 
lic, and no one knew what might be picked 
up in the way of information. 

The dwarf, the groom, and the huntsman 
sat on the criminals’ seat. The dwarf took 
snuff very zealously, the groom looked 
around imploringly, and Claus held his 
hands before his eyes. 

The dwarf looked as if he had had good 
keeping, and thriven under it; he gazed 
around the hall with an almost satisfied 
bearing, as if he felt flattered that so many 

ople concerned themselves about him. 
The groom, whose hair had been very nice- 
ly dressed, regarded the crowd with a con- 
temptuous glance. 

Claus seemed to have pined away consid- 
erably, and when the dwarf wanted to whis- 
per something to him, as he sat there at 
alittle distance from his fellow defendants, 
he tnrned away displeased. He looked up 
to the space occupied by the spectators, and 
saw among them his wife, two of his sons, 
and his daughter; but the cooper was not 
present. The children appeared to have 
grown since he had last seen them, and they 
were dressed in their Sunday-clothes, in 
order to witness the disgrace — no, it must 
simply be the honor of their father. 

he huntsman moved restlessly on the 
seat, and spoke to his wife with his lips, ut- 
tering no sound. He meant to tell her to 
be undisturbed, as in a couple of hours they 
would go home together. 

Sonnenkamp, Eric, and Roland were in 
the witnesses’ seat. 

Roland sat between his father and Eric, 
to whom he clung as if he were afraid. 
Knopf sat next to Eric, and nodded to Ro- 
land. 

‘* Before the law the testimony of all men 
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is equal,” said Roland in a low voice to Eric, 
who knew what was passing in Roland's 
mind. 

His pride was a little touched that the 
testimony of the porter would be of as much 
account as that of his father, but he had 
quickly overcome the feeling. 

The indictments were read. It had been 
found, on further investigation, that one 
compartment of the closet built into the 
wall, separate from the great safe, had been 
opened with a key and then closed again; 
a considerable sum of money had been taken 
from it, the greater part of which was found 
in the groom’s possession. 

At his own request, Sonnemkamp was 
summoned first, to identify the stolen prop- 


erty. 

Roland straightened himself up, when he 
heard his father give his testimony in so 
plain and gentle a manner. 

Sonnenkamp expréssed regret that people 
should meet with misfortune, but justice 
must have its course. 

He was dismissed. He had already made 
his bow, and was about to leave the court- 
room, when the counsel of the accused groom 
asked the President whether he intended to 
let Herr Sonnenkamp off from testifying as 
to the amount of gold and valuable papers 
in the closet; if Herr Sonnenkamp dia not 
know this, he could not tell exactly how 
much had been stolen from him in the part 
that had been broken into. 

The whole assembly was breathless. 
Now it would be seen what was the amount 
of Sonnenkamp's wealth, reputed so im- 
measurable. A perfect silence prevailed 
for a time; it was broken by Sonnenkamp’s 
asking whether the court could oblige him 
to testify on his conscience as to the sum, 
or whether he could reply, or not, as he saw 
fit. The President said, that he must ex- 
press the opinion, that the amount of what 
was stolen was certainly of great import- 
ance in reference to the sentence to be im- 
posed upon the accused. 

Again there was a pause. Sonnenkamp 
unbuttoned his coat, unbuttoned his waist- 
coat, and taking out a little memorandum- 
book, he approached the judge’s seat, and 
offered it to him, saying :— 

‘* Here is an exact inventory of the notes 
payable to bearer, of those payable to my 
order, and of the sum in specie.” 

When half way up the steps of the plat- 
form where the president and the judges sat, 
Sonnenkamp stopped, for the defendant's 
counsel now eed: 

‘* We have an open court, entirely open, 
and there is nothing which the Herr Presi- 
dent is to know, ol we to be ignorant of.” 
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‘* Well then,” said Sonnenkamp, turning 
round, ‘‘it shall be told openly: Twelve 
millions of paper payable to the bearer, 
three millions to my order, and only two 
hundred thousand in gold coin. Is that sat- 
isfactory ?” 

A bravo was uttered by the spectators, 
and the president was obliged to threaten 
them with clearing the hall, if it were re- 
peated. 

Sonnenkamp descended ; he had desired 
to leave the court-room at once, but now 
he seemed otherwise determined, for he took 
a seat again on the witnesses’ bench. Ro- 
land cast down his eyes, and tremblingly 
seized hold of Eric’s hand, which he held 
firmly. There was a low talking among the 
crowd, a movement this way and that, so 
that the president was obliged to command 
—_ by violently ringing his bell; and 

nnenkamp left the hall. 

The head-gardener gave his testimony, 
which was scarcely listened to. When 
Eric was summoned, there was again silent 
attention. 

Eric narrated the whole story, and the 
huntsman’s uniform expressions of bitter- 
ness at the difference between the rich and 
the poor, but protested that he regarded 
the man as incapable of committing any 
crime against society. p 

A strange whispering pervaded the whole 
assembly when Eric narrated tbe inquiry 
of Claus: What would you do, if you were 
the possessor of millions? The question 
had now, in a manner, gone forth to the 
whole world. 

Knopf was summoned. He offered first 
a written testimony of the old Herr Weid- 
mann, with whom the huntsman had lived 
several years as a servant, who testified to 
his uprightness, his incapability of any de- 
ceit, much less any positive crime. en 
Knopf added from his own knowledge, how 
the huntsman was always racking his brains 
over many matters which he could not 
master. 

Roland was summoned, and advanced 
with an erect attitude to the witness-stand ; 
Claus nodded to him. 

Roland could not be sworn, as he was a 
minor; but it made a good impression 
when he said in an unembarrassed voice, 
that he considered his word as good as an 
oath. 

He identified the articles that had been 
stolen from him ; he asserted that his father’s 
rooms had been locked, but he should not 
be willing to swear to that, as be had not 
been near those rooms for several days be- 
fore the burglary. And now, without be- 
ing asked, he expressed his conviction that 
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Claus could have had no participation in the 
crime. 

The huntsman got up at these words, 
and the forester, who sat behind him, ob- 
liged him to sit down again, putting his 
hand upon his shoulder. 

The evidence against Claus seemed to be 
only as the receiver of stolen goods. The 
two others could make no Eaaci, and 
each sought to lay upon the other the guilt 
of the burglary. 

Eric was recalled, in order to testify more 
in detail concerning the huntsman’s request 
to be shown all over the house, a few days 
before the robbery. When Eric had sat 
down, Roland got up and asked : — 

“« Herr President, may I be permitted to 
say one word more ?” 

‘* Speak,” replied the President encourag- 
ingly; ‘‘ say all that you wish to.” 

Roland stepped forward quickly, with 
head erect, and said, in a voice that had 
now a full, manly tone, — 

‘‘I here raise my hand in testimony, 
that my poor brother here is as innocent 
as he is poor. It is true he has often com- 
plained that one man should starve while 
another gormandizes; but before God and 
man I declare that he has often said to me: 
The hand must wither that grasps unjust 
possessions. Can a man do that, and then 

o away by night and break into another's 

ouse, and rob? I beseech you, I conjure 
you earnestly, to declare that this man is 
as innocent as all of you are; as innocent 
as I am!” 

He ceased, standing as if he were rooted 
to the spot, and for a while there was a 
breathless stillness in the assembly. 

‘‘Have you any thing more to say?” 
asked the President. Roland seemed now 
to wake up, and said, — 

‘**No, nothing more. I thank you.” He 
returned to Eric, who grasped his hand; it 
was cold as ice, and he warmed it in his 
own. On the other side, Knopf also tried 
to grasp the hand of his former pupil, but 
he could not, for he was obliged to take 
off his spectacles, which had become wet 
from the great tears rolling from his 
eyes. 

The proceedings were brief. The head- 
master was one of the jury, who now with- 
drew into their room for consultation. Af- 
ter a short absence they returned, and the 
head-master, who had been chosen foreman, 
laying his hand upon his heart, announced 
the unanimous verdict : — ° 

The dwarf and the groom, guilty; the 
huntsman, not guilty. 

Outside, in front of the court-house, as 
his wife and children, — the cooper among 
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them now, — crowded round Claus, Roland 
pressed up to him and seized his hand. 

The huntsman turned from them all, say- 
ing that he must speak to young Weid- 
mann, who had been one of the jury; the 
young man came up just then, and Claus 
cried out to him, with a t flow of words, 
that he must tell his father that all his 
troubles were wiped out, since every one 
had heard what Herr Weidmann thought 
of him. 

Young Weidmann went to Eric and con- 
gratulated him on having formed such a 

upil; others came also to offer congratu- 

tions and shake hands. Eric begged 
young Weidmann to remember him to his 
father, and say that he should soon pay the 
promised visit to Mattenheim. 

Knopf stood in the midst of a group of 
people, begging them not to spoil the boy 
with their praises; and, in his effort to 
keep others back, he refrained from going 
himself to shake hands with Roland. 

Sonnenkamp appeared, and all took off 
their hats to him respectfully. Here was 
the man possessed of such incredible wealth, 
and he wore a coat like other people, and 
had to stand on his own feet. wher 
kamp seemed a prodigy to them all. How 
was it possible for a man to possess such 
wealth? But there were some knowing 
scoffers who declared that Herr Sonnen- 
kamp had overstated his property, and 
others, still more knowing, who were will- 
ing to swear that he was even richer than 
he had said, but they were hardly noticed. 
Sonnenkamp, greeting all around in a most 
friendly manner, went to Claus to con- 
gratulate him, and then called Roland 
aside. Roland stood before his father for 
the first since he had learned his great 
wealth; his eyes fell; looking up to him 
seemed like looking up to a high mountain, 
but Sonnenkamp laid his hand kindly on 
his shoulder, and told him that he might 
drive home alone with Eric, as he was him- 
self obliged to remain in town to wait for a 
telegram. 

Roland begged Claus and his family most 

ressingly to ride home with him; the 
tuntsman refused, but Roland urged it so 
warmly that he at last yielded, and entered 
the carriage with his wife, leaving the chil- 
dren to walk. Roland took the released 
prisoner in triumph through the town and 
villages ; the wife was embarrassed at rid- 
ing in such state, but Claus himself looked 
round without constraint, only saying sev- 
eral times : — 

‘* All has gone on very well without me, 
and will do very well, when I am across the 
ocean.” 
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To Eric he expressed his determination 
of emigrating to America with his family. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MAJOR MAKES A CONQUEST. 


THE same sun that shone at Wolfsgarten, 
where Bella was maintaining a severe iuter- 
nal’ struggle, and that shone through the 
lowered green shades in the court-room 
upon the bench of the accused, glimmered 
also through the closed Venetian blinds in 
the quiet sitting-room of the Professor's 
widow in the University-town. Eric’s moth- 
er sat by the window filled with flowers, in 
the piano recess, at her silent work, think- 
ing of her son; it was a subject of constant 
thought with her, why he had to enter upon 
a mode of life so out of the ordinary 
course. 

She often looked up sadly to the portrait 
of her husband, which seemed to say to her : 
My child, both of us entered upon a path 
in life out of the ordinary course, thou even 
more than I; and that is transmitted as an 
inheritance from generation to generation ; 
we ought to rest content, as thereby we 
keep a firmer hold upon the spirit of our 
son, and though he may be thrown down to 
the ground by fortune, he can never be held 
there permanently. 

So did the mother console herself; and 
Eric’s letters were also a source of consola- 
tion. Hehad made a faithful report to her, 
then he excused himself for the irregularity 
and haste of his letters, on the ground that 
he must forget, for a time, himself and 
everybody else who belonged to him, as 
only in this way could he hope to gain pos- 
session of another soul. At first he men- 
tioned Clodwig and Bella frequently, — his 
home feeling with these friends, and the 
happy realization of a state of tranquillity ; 
then. for a while, there was nothing said of 
Bella, except sometimes a brief greeting 
from her at her request. The mother had 
not noticed this, but aunt Claudine, who 
seldom said any thing unless her opinion 


was asked, and then had something to say 


‘very much to the purpose, did not hesitate 
to remark unreservedly, after Clodwig’s 
and _ Bella’s visit, on being asked what im- 
pression it had left, that she had noticed a 
certain restlessness in Bella’s look, and she 
feared from the manner in which she had 
looked at a likeness of Eric, taken when he 
was young, that there was here a more than 
common interest. The mother was forced 
to assent to tliis, for she had also noticed 
how deeply interested Bella had been in 
making inquiries concerning Eric’s youth- 
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ful years. But she said further to her sis- 
ter-in-law that Bella was an artist, at least 
was more than a common dilettante, and 
had observed with the eye of an artist the 
picture, that was exceedingly well painted ; 
a considerable sum had already been offered 
for it in order to be put into au art-collec- 
tion. 

There was stillness in the abode of the 
two ladies, who lived almost as quietly as 
'the flowers which throve.so well under 
their watchfulness and care. The postman 
‘brought a letter in Clodwig’s neat hand- 

> 

writing, in every word of which the man 
|himself could be discerned, so neat and 
‘regular were the letters, with no stroke 
hastily made, and none too elaborately pre- 
| cise; the whole had an appearance of uni- 
| formity, and the lines were straight and at 
an equal distance apart, though the paper 
was unruled. A feeling of pleasure was 
awakened by the mere sight of the letter, 
and the contents were such as to strengthen 
this quiet satisfaction. He said that the 
Professor's widow would lay him under an 
obligation of gratitude by accepting an 
invitation to make a visit of several weeks. 
He appealed to the friendly relations with 
her deceased husband, and the beautiful 
renewal of them in his intercourse with Eric, 
who gave to him a youthful friendship such 
as he had scarcely dreamed of. Lastly, he 
appealed to their mutual personal acquaint- 
ance, and there was a written smile when 
he added, that, during his whole life, he had 
never made a demand upon the heart which 
had not met with a response, and he prayed 
her now not to shame him in his old age. 
He closed by saying that he entreated the 
mother of his friend Eric to permit him to 
call himself ‘‘ her friend Clodwig.” There 
was no formal politeness in the letter, and 
yet it was full of a delicate friendliness. 

Bella had hastily scratched underneath, 
in a coarse hand, a request that the mother 
and aunt would honor her with a visit; she 
said that she wrote only a few words, as she 
felt sure that she should be favored with 
the intimate intercourse of the respected 
mother and the amiable aunt. In a post- 
script she besought them to bring with 
them Eric’s music. 

In the letter there was enclosed a second 
one from the Doctor, who claimed to have 
been a scholar of the old Professor. He 
offered good-humoredly his professional 
services, and there was only one brief sen- 
tence in which he suggested that it would 
be a protection and a safeguard to his 
|young friend Eric, to be again under the 
eye of his mother. 


| . ° 
| This awakened in her many thoughts, 
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and she resolved to accept the invitation. 
Sonnenkamp’s telegram was delivered. 

Just as she had finished reading this, 
there was another knock, and the Major en- 
tered. 

When the mother saw him, at first she 
was frightened, not recognizing him, as she 
looked at the red face, the short, white 
hair, and the decoration on his breast. For 
a moment it seemed to her that he was some 
messenger of justice, who had come to exe- 
cute some commission or other, she knew 
not what, that endangered Eric’s welfare. 

The Major did not mend matters at all, 
when he said, — 

‘« Frau Professorin, I come to execute a 
warrant of ejection ; but I am not indeed to 
drive you out of Paradise, but to shut you 
up in the Garden of Eden.” 

He had been making up this pretty speech 
during the whole journey, and he had said 
it over inaudibly to himself certainly a hun- 
dred times; and now it came out so clumsi- 
ly, that the good lady trembled so that she 
could not rise. 

The Major cried : — 

**Don’t get up; everybody knows that 
there’s no ceremony at all to be made with 
me. I don’t desire to incommode any one ; I 
greatly prefer that people would sit when I 
enter. Isn’t it the same with you? One 
feels sure in this case that he doesn’t make 
any disturbance.” 

‘** Have you come from my son ?” 

** Yes, from him too. Observe, I’m not 
one of the best people in the world, neither 
am I one of the worst ; but there’s one thing I 
can say to my credit, that I have never in all 
my life envied anybody but you, and you I 
did envy when yousaid, ‘my son;’ that I 
did envy you for. Why can’t I say this 
too? If I only had such a son as you 
have! ” 

Now there was tranquillity at last. The 
Major delivered a letter from Sonnenkamp 
and the Cabinetsriithin, and desired that 
the letters should be read immediately, as 
they would render it unnecessary for him to 
say anything. 

The Professorin read, and the Major 
watched her countenance while she was 
reading, with peculiar marks of quiet satis- 
faction. 

The Professorin bade him welcome, and 
called her sister-in-law, who came in. 

The blinds were opened, and the in- 
streaming light shone upon cheerful faces. 

‘*What shall we decide upon doing?” 
asked Aunt Claudine. 

‘There is no longer any question of de- 
ciding ; we accept the hearty invitation.” 

** Which ?” 
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** Of course Herr Sonnenkamp’s.” 

‘*That’s right,” said the Major with a 
broad smile. ‘* Will you allow me to light 
acigar? Did your husband, now gone to 
his eternal home, smoke too?” 

‘* Yes, indeed.” 

Aunt Claudine had quickly lighted a 
match, and held it up to the Major with her 
delicate fingers. 

‘* That’s fair! that’s fair!” cried the Ma- 
jor. ‘* You've given me fire, and I prom- 
ise to go through fire for you.” 

He was very happy over this turn, and he 
puffed away yet happier. 

here were, of course,a great many 
things to be got ready, before they could 
set out. The Major promised that Joseph 
should come and bring everything away 
after they had departed; not one thread 
should be left behind. He then withdrew 
for a few hours, in order to pay a visit to 
some brother free-masons. 

At midday, the Major was riding with the 
two ladies in a first-class railroad car to- 
wards the Rhine, and he was as proud and 
as happy as if he had carried off the army- 
chest of the enemy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


POTATOES AND SOMETHING BETTER BE- 
SIDES. 


Cravs and his wife were in the same car- 
riage with Eric and Roland. When Claus 
reached the line where his beat began, he 
asked them to stop, and got out. 

‘No, I go in no carriage here,” he said. 
‘** And look here at my hands ; my hands 
have been hand-cuffed. What now are they 
todo? Are they to avenge themselves ? On 
whom? And if I should know on whom, 
what then ?” 

He took up a clod of earth, raised it up 
towards heaven, and cried: — 

‘* By thee I swear that I will emigrate. 
The new world must give me some land of 
my own; I[haye long enough looked after 
the land of other people in the old.” 

Eric and Roland also got out, and went 
with the couple into their house. Then a 
sudden call was heard from the vineyard, 
and Sevenpiper came from it with the hal- 
berd which Clees had always carried as the 
badge of his office as field-guard. He 
handed it over to Claus, saying, — 

‘Take this now again; I have kept it 
faithfully for you.” 

He joined the escort ofthe couple to their 
home. The dogs barked in the yard, and 
the birds flitted here and there, and twittered 
all together, for their master had come 
back. But the black-bird sang louder than 
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all caroling, Rejoice in your life; but 
she stuck ce at the second bar. The field- 
guard round upon all, as if he had 
just es up. At last there was a calm, 
and the whole family sat round the table, 
and ate the first new potatoes which a 
neighbor had boiled for them. Never had 
Roland eaten any food which had such a 
relish, and all laughed when he said, — 

** Claus, these potatoes originated there 
where soe are going and where I came 
from ; t ey were born in America, and we 
have immigrated hither.” 

They had a pleasant time together, and 
Roland presented the stolen watch which 
had been restored to him to Claus, as a 
lasting token of remembrance. He was not 
willing to take it, not even when Eric and 
Sevenpiper joined in the request. 

** Just take it, father,” finally said the 
cooper, and Claus yielded. 

Sevenpiper led the talk to-day. He made 
fun of the field-guard for being a great deal 
too uneasy; and for continually worrying 
how people got to be so rich, which was 
wholly needless. A man might, indeed, be 
empty, but one couldn’t eat more than his 
fill, or do more than quench his thirst; and 
the rich man couldn’t get any more out of 
sleep than to sleep sound, and sleepin 
sound didn’t depend upon the bed in a 
one slept, but it was just sleeping sound; 
and to ride in one’s coach was pure non- 
sense ; it was much better to go upon one’s 
own good walking-sticks. 

There was also some mention made of 
the dwarf, and Sevenpiper said, — 

** Yes ; if any one wants to visit the grave 
of this mannikin, he will have to carry a 
ladder along with him.” 

** What for?” asked Roland. 

** Because he will be hanged.” 

Claus did not like to have them talk of 
bad people. 

Sevenpiper was a good representative of 
** blessed a nothing.” He had sent a child 
to his house, and just as some bottles of 
wine arrived which Friiulein Milch had 
sent, there was heard singing at the en- 
trance of the house. The whole organ was 
there with all its stops, and soon Eric and 
Sevenpiper were singing too. 

At-last Eric insisted that they must be on 
their way home; and as they were turning 
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from the village path into the road, a car~ 
riage drove up, from which signals were 
made, and the powerful voice of the Major 
cried : — 

‘* Battalion, halt!” 

They halted; in the carriage with the 
Major were the mother and the aunt. 

‘* This is the only thing which I had yet 
to wish for,” said Roland. ‘‘ Herr Major, 
Claus has been released ; he is innocent.” 

The mother embraced her son after she 
had first embraced Roland. They got out, 
and Erie walked to the villa arm-in-arm 
with his mother, who held Roland by the 
hand on the other side. The Major po- 
litely offered his arm to the aunt, but she 
declined, excusing herself by saying that it 
was a peculiarity of hers never to take any 
one’s arm. ' 

‘* That’s really the better way; Friiulein 
Milch thinks so too. You'll get acquainted 
with her; you'll be good friends with one 
another, you may rely upon that. She 
knew every thing — every single thing. 
It’s incomprehensible how she picked it all 
up. She knew that Count Clodwig had 
sent you an invitation. But we know a 
stratagem or two; we've been beforehand 
with him. ‘He whom fortune favors leads 
home the bride,’ as the saying is.” 

Music was heard in the distance, and the 
Major informed them that it was a part of 
the wedding celebration at Herr von End- 
lich’s. 

‘**O mother, if I am ever again despond- 
ing and low-spirited, I will call to mind this 
hour, and be again happy!” 

The mother could not speak; her heart 
was too full. 

There was a very friendly welcome at the 
villa. The Cabinetsriithin embraced and 
kissed the Professorin; Frau Ceres sent an 
excuse for not appearing. Sonnenkamp 
came after nightfall, 

The moon shone brightly when Eric and 
Roland escorted the mother and the aunt 
to the vine-embowered dwelling. And as 
she stood here upon the balcony, Eric’s 
mother took his hand again, quietly, and 
said, — 

‘* If thy father could see thee, he would 
rejoice in thee ; thou hast still thy pure and 
good glance; yes, all is well, thou hast the 
old pure glance.” 








CHAPTER LXXIII. 
AMANTIUM IRZ. 


Miss ErrincHam’s life at this time was 
not the happiest in the world. Her lines, 
as she once said to her friend Lady Laura, 
were not laid for her in pleasant places. 
Her residence was still with her aunt, and 
she had come to find that it was almoat im- 
possible any longer to endure Lady Bal- 
dock, and quite impossible to escape from 
Lady Baldock. In former days she had had 
a dream that she might escape, and live 
alone if she chose to be alone; that she 
might be independent in her life, as a man 
is independent, if she chose to live after 
that fashion; that she might take her own 
fortune in her own hand, as the law cer- 
tainly allowed her to do, and act with it as 
she might please. But latterly she had 
learned to understand that all this was not 

ossible for her. Though one law allowed 
it, another law disallowed it, and the latter 
law was at least as powerful as the former. 
And then her present misery was enhanced 


* by the fact that she was now banished from 


the second home which she had formerly 
possessed. Hitherto she had always been 
able to escape from Lady Baldock to the 
house of her friend, but now such escape 
was out of the question. Lady Laura and 
Lord Chiltern lived in the same house, and 
Violet could not live with them. 

Lady Baldock understood all this, and 
tortured her niece accordingly. It was not 
premeditated torture. The aunt did not 
mean to make her niece’s life a burden to 
her, and, so intending, systematically work 
upon a principle to that effect. Lady Bal- 
dock, no doubt, desired to do her duty 
conscientiously. But the result was torture 
to poor Violet, and a strong conviction on 
the mind of each of the two ladies that the 
other was the most unreasonable being in 
the world. 

The aunt, in these days, had taken it 
into her head to talk of poor Lord Chiltern. 
This arose partly from a belief that the 
quarrel was final, and that therefore there 
would be no danger in aggravating Violet 
by this expression of pity — partly from a 
feeling that it would be better that her 
niece should marry Lord Chiltern than that 
she should not marry at all —and pe. 
perhaps, from the general principle that, as 
she thought it right to scold her niece on 
all occasions, this might be best done by 
taking an opposite view of all questions to 
that taken by the niece to be scolded. 
Violet was supposed to regard Lord Chil- 
tern as having sinned against her, and 
therefore Lady Baldock talked of ‘* poor 
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Lord Chiltern.” As to the other lovers, 
she had begun to perceive that their condi- 
tions were hopeless. Her daughter Augusta 
had explained to her that there was no 
chance remaining either for Phineas, or for 
Lord Fawn, or for Mr. Appledom. ‘I be- 
lieve she will be an old maid, on purpose to 
bring me to my grave,” said Lady Baldock. 
When, therefore, Lady Baldock was told 
one day that Lord Chiltern was in the 
house, and was asking to see Miss Effing- 
ham, she did not at once faint away, and 
declare that they would all be murdered — 
as she would have done some months since. 
She was perplexed by a double duty. If it 
were possible that Violet should relent and 
be reconciled, then it would be her duty to 
save Violet from the claws of the wild beast. 
But if there was no such chance, then it 
would be her duty to poor Lord Chiltern to 
see that he was not treated with contumely 
and ill-humour. 

‘* Does she know that he is here?” Lady 
Baldock asked her daughter. 

** Not yet, mamma.” 

‘*Oh dear, oh dear! I suppose she ought 
to see him. She has given him so much 
encouragement !” 

“I suppose she will do as she pleases, 
mamma.” 

** Augusta, how can you talk in that 
way? Am I to have no control in my own 
house?” It was, however, soon apparent 
to her that in this matter she was to have 
no control. 

** Lord Chiltern is down stairs,” said Vio- 
let, coming into the room abruptly. 

“‘So Augusta tells me. Sit down, my 
dear.” 

**T cannot sit down, aunt — not just now. 
I have sent down to say that I would be 
with him in a minute. He is the most impa- 
tient soul alive, and I must not keep him 
waiting.” 

** And you mean to see him?” 

‘* Certainly I shall see him,” said Violet, 
as she left the room. 

**T wonder that any woman should ever 
take upon herself the charge of a niece,” 
said Lady Baldock to her daughter in a 
despondent tone, as she held up her hands 
in dismay. In the mean time, Violet had 
ae down stairs with a quick step, and 

ad then boldly entered the room in which 
her lover wis waiting to receive her. 

‘*T have to thank you for coming to me, 
Violet,” said Lord Chiltern. There was 
still in his face something of savagery — an 
expression partly of anger and partly of 
resolution to tame the thing with which he 
was angry. Violet did not regard the 
anger half so keenly as she did that resolu- 
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tion of taming. Anangry lord, she thought, 
she could endure, but she could not bear 
the idea of being tamed by any one. 

‘*Why should I not come?” she said. 
**Of course I came when I was told that 
you were here. I do not think that there 
need be a quarrel between us, because we 
have changed our minds.” 

**Such changes make quarrels,” said 


e. 

**Tt shall not do so with me, unless you 
choose that it shall,” said Violet. ‘* Why 
should we be enemies — we who have known 
each other since we were children? My 
dearest friends are your father and your 
sister. Why should we be enemies ?” 

‘*T have come to ask you whether you 
think that I have ill-used you ?” 

‘*Tll-used me! Certainly not. Has any 
one told you that I have accused you ? ” 

** No one has told me so.” 

** Then why do you ask me?” 

** Because I would not have you think so 
— if I could help it. I did not intend to be 
rough with you. When you told me that 
my life was disreputable —” ‘ 

** Oh, Oswald, do not let us go back to 
that. What good will it do?” 

** But you said so.” 

**T think not.” 

** [believe that that was your word — the 
harshest word that you could use in all the 
language.” 

**T did not mean to be harsh. If I used 
it, I will beg your pardon. Only let there 
be an end of it. As we think so differently 
about life in general, it was better that we 
should not be married. But that is settled, 
and why should we go back to words that 
were spoken in haste, and which are simply 
disagreeable ? ” 

‘**T have come to know whether it is set- 
tled.” 

**Certainly. You settled it yourself, Os- 
wald. I told you what I thought myself 
bound to tell you. Perhaps I used language 
which I should not have used. Tnen you 
told me that I could not be your wife — and 
I thought you were right, quite right.” 

‘*T was wrong, quite wrong,” he said im- 
pos. ‘So wrong, that I can never 

orgive myself, if you do not relent. I was 
such a fool, that I cannot forgive myself 
my folly. I had known before that I could 
not live without you; and when you were 
mine, I.threw you away for an angry word.” 

** It was not an angry word,” she said. 

** Say it again, and let me have another 
chance to answer it.” 

**T think I said that idleness was not — 
respectable, or something like that, taken 
out of a copy-book probably. But you are 
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a man who do not like rebukes, even out of 
copy-books. A man so thin-skinned as you 
are must choose for himself a wife with a 
softer tongue than mine.” 

**T will choose none other.” he said. 
But still he was savage in his tone and in 
his gestures. ‘‘I made my choice long 
since, as you know well enough. Ido not 
change easily. I cannot change in this. 
Violet, say that you will be my wife once 
more, and I will swear to work for you like 
a coal-heaver.” 

‘* My wish is that my husband — should 
I ever have one — should work, not exactly 
as a coal-heaver.” 

** Come, Violet,” he said —and now the 
look of savagery departed from him, and 
there came a smile over his face, which, 
however, had in it more of sadness than of 
hope or joy — “‘ treat me fairly — or rather, 
treat me generously if youcan. I do not 
know whether you ever loved me much.” 

‘* Very much — years ago, when you were 
a boy.” 

‘* But not since? If it be so, I had bet- 
ter go. Love on one side only is a poor 
affair at best.” 

** A very poor affair.” 

“It is better to bear anything than to 
try and make out life with that. Some of 
you women never want to love any one.” 

‘*That was what I was saying of myself 
to Laura but the other day. With some 
women it is so easy. With others it is so 
difficult, that perhaps it never comes to 
them.” 

** And with you?” 

‘Oh, with me — But it is better in these 
matters to confine one’s self to generalities. 
If you please, I will not describe myself 
nell cn Were I to do so, doubtless I 
should do it falsely.” 

** You love no one else, Violet ?” 

‘* That is my affair, my lord.” 

‘* By heavens, and it is mine too. Tell 
me that you do, and I will go away and 
leave you at once. I willnot ask his name, 
and I will trouble youno more. If it is not 
so, and if it is possible that you should for- 
give me—” 

‘*Forgive you! 
gry with you?” 

** Answer me my question, Violet.” 

‘* 1 will not answer you your question — 
not that one.” 

‘* What question will you answer?” 

‘* Any that may concern yourself and my- 
self. None that may concern other people.” 

‘* You told me once that you loved me.” 

‘** This moment I told you that I did so — 
years ago. 

** But now?” 


When have I been an- 
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‘* That is another matter.” 

‘* Violet, do you love me now?” 

‘** That is a point blank question at any 
rate.” 

** And you will answer it ?” 

‘*T must answer it —I suppose.” 

*“* Well, then ?” 

** Oh, Oswald, what a fool you are! Love 
you! of course I love you. Ifyou can un- 
derstand anything, you ought to know that 
I have never loved any one else—that upon 
what has passed between us, I never shall 
do. Idolove you. There. Whether you 
throw me away from you, as you did the 
other day — with great scorn, mind you — 
or come to me with sweet, beautiful promises, 
as you do now, I shall love you all the 
same. I cannot be your wife, if you will 
not love me; can I? When you run away 
in your tantrums, because I quote a 
out of the copy-book, I can’t run after you 
It would not be pretty. But as for loving 
you, if you doubt that, I tell you, you are 
a—fool.” As she spoke the last words she 
pans out her lips at him, and when he 
ooked into her face he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. He was standing now 
with his arm round her waist, so that it was 
not easy for him to look into her face. 

‘*T am a fool,” he said. 

**Yes—you are; but I don’t love you 
the less on that account.” 

‘* I will never doubt it again.” 

** No—do not; and, for me, I will not 
say another word, whether you choose to 
heave coals or not. You shall do as you 
please. I meant to be very wise—I did 
indeed.” 

** You are the grandest girl that ever was 
made.” 

‘*I do not want to be grand at all, and I 
never will be wise any more. Only do not 
frown at me and look savage.” ‘Then she 
put up her hand to smooth his brow. ‘I 
am half afraid of you still, you know. 
There. That will do. Now let me go, 
that I may tell my aunt. During the last 
two months she has been full of pity for 
poor Lord Chiltern.” 

‘*It has been poor Lord Chiltern with a 
vengeance,” said he. 

‘* But now that we have made it up, she 
will be horrified again at all your wicked- 
nesses. You have beena turtle-dove lately. 
Now you will be an ogre again. But, Os- 
wald, you must not be an ogre to me.” 

As soon as she could get quit of her lover 
she did tell her tale to Lady Baldock. 
** You have accepted him again,” said her 
aunt, holding up her hands. ‘‘ Yes —I 
have accepted him again,” replied Violet. 
‘* Then the responsibility must be on your 
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own shoulders,” said her aunt ; ‘‘ I wash my 
hands of it.” That evening, when she dis- 
cussed the matter with her daughter, Lady 
Baldock spoke of Violet and Lord Chiltern, 
as though their intended marriage were the 
one thing in the world which she most de- 
plored. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Tne day of the debate had come, and 
Phineas Finn was still sitting in his room at 
the Coionial Office. But his resignation 
had been sent in and accepted, and he was 
simply awaiting the coming of his successor. 
About noon his successor came, and he had 
the gratification of resigning his arm-chair 
to Mr. Bonteen. It is generally understood 
that gentlemen leaving oflices give up either 
seals or a portfolio. Phineas had been in 
possession of no seal and no portfolio; but 
there was in the room which he had occu- 
pied a special arm-chair, and this with much 
regret he surrendered to the use and com- 
fort of Mr. Bonteen. There was a glance 
of triumph in his enemy’s eyes, and an ex- 
ultation in the tone of his enemy’s voice, 
which were very bitter to him. ‘‘So you 
are really going,” said Mr. Bonteen. 
‘* Well; I dare say it is all very proper. I 
don’t quite understand the thing myself, 
but I have no doubt you are right.” ‘It 
isn’t easy to understand ; is it?” said Phin- 
eas, trying to laugh. But Mr. Bonteen did 
not feel the intended satire, and poor Phin- 
eas found it useless to attempt to punish the 
man he hated. He left him as quickly as 
he could, and went to say a few words of 
farewell to his late chief. 

‘* Good-bye, Finn,” said Lord en 
‘It is a great trouble to me that we should 
have to part in this way.” 

** And to me also, my lord. 
could have been avoided.” 

‘¢You should not have gone to Ireland 
with so dangerous a man as Mr. Monk. 
But it is too late to think of that now?” 

** The milk is spilt; is it not?” 

‘* But these terrible rendings asunder 
never last very long,” said Lord Cantrip, 
‘*unless a man changes his opinions alto- 
gether. How many quarrels and how many 
reconciliations we have lived to see! I re- 
member when Gresham went out of office, 
because he could not sit in the same room 
with Mr. Mildmay, and yet they became the 
fastest of political friends. ‘There was a 
time when Plenlemmon and the duke could 
not stable their horses together at all, and 
don’t you remember when Palliser was 
obliged to give up his hopes of office be- 
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cause he had some bee in his bonnet?” I 
think, however, that the bee in Mr. Palli- 
ser’s bonnet to which Lord Cantrip was al- 
luding made its buzzing audible on some 
subject that was not exactly political. 
‘*We shall have you back again before 
long, I don’t doubt. Men who can really 
do their work are too rare to be left long in 
the comfort of the benches below the gang- 
way.” This was very kindly said, and 
Phineas was flattered and comforted. He 
could not, however, make Lord Cantrip un- 
derstand the whole truth. For him the 
dream of a life of politics was over forever. 
He had tried it, and had succeeded beyond 
his utmost hopes; but, in spite of his suc- 
cess, the ground had crumbled to pieces 
beneath his feet, and he knew that he eould 
never recover the niche in the world’s gal- 
lery which he was now leaving. 

That same afternoon he met Mr. Gresham 
in one of the passages leading to the House, 
and the Prime Minister put his arm through 
that of our hero as they walked together 
into the lobby. ‘‘I am sorry that we are 
losing you,” said Mr. Gresham. 

**You may be sure that I am sorry to be 
so lost,” said Phineas. 

** These things will occur in political life,” 
said the leader; ‘‘ but I think that they 
seldom leave rancour behind them when the 

urpose is declared, and when the subject 
is marked and understood. The defalca- 
tion which creates angry feeling is that 
which has to be endured without previous 
warning — when a man votes against his 
age d — or a set of men, from private pique 
or from some cause which is never clear.” 
Phineas, when he heard this, knew well how 
terribly this very man had been harassed, 
and driven nearly wild, by defalcation, ex- 
actly of that nature which he was attempt- 
to describe. ‘‘No doubt you and Mr. 
Monk think you are right,” continued Mr. 
Gresham. 

‘* We have given strong evidence that we 
think so,” said Phineas. ‘* We give up our 
places, and we are, both of us, very poor 
men.” 

**1I think you are wrong, you know, no 
so much in your views on the question itself, 
which, to tell the truth, I hardly understand 
as yet.” 

** We will endeavour to explain them.” 

** And will do so very clearly, no doubt. 
But I think that Mr. Monk was wrong in 
desiring, as a member of a Government, to 
force a measure which, whether good or 
bad, the Government as a body does not 
desire to initiate — at any rate, just now.” 

** And therefore he resigned,” said Phin- 
eas. 





‘*Of course. But it seems to me that he 
failed to comprehend the only way in which 
a great party can act together, if it is to do 
any service in this coun Don’t for a 
moment think that I am blaming him or 

ou.” 
me I am nobody in this matter,” said Phin- 
eas. . 

‘*T can assure you, Mr. Finn, that we 
have not regarded you in that light, and I 
hope that the time may come when we may 
be sitting together again on the same bench.” 

Neither on the Treasury bench nor on 
any other in that House was he to sit again 
after this fashion! That was the trouble 
which was crushing his spirit at this mo- 
ment, and not the loss of his office! He 
knew that he could not venture to think of 
remaining in London as a member of Parlia- 
ment with no other income than that which his 
father could allow him, even if he could again 
secure a seat in Parliament. When he had 
first been returned from Loughshane he had 
assured his friends that his duty as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons would not 
be a bar to his practice in the courts. Heé 
had now been five years a member, and had 
never once made an attempt at doing any 
part of a barrister’s work. He had gone 
altogether into a different line of life, and 
had been most successful — so successful 
that men told him, and women more fre- 
quently than men, that his career had been 
a miracle of success. But there had been, 
as he had well known from the first, this 
drawback in the new profession which he 
had chosen, that nothing in it could be per- 
manent. They who succeed in it, may 
probably succeed again ; but then the success 
is intermittent, and there may be years of 
hard work in opposition, to which, unfortu- 
nately, no pay is assigned. It is almost 
imperative, as he now found, that they who 
devote themselves to such a profession 
should be men of fortune. When he had 
commenced his work—at the period of 
his first return from Loughshane — he ‘had 
had no thought of mending his deficiency in 
this respect by a rich marriage. Nor had 
it ever occurred to him that he would seek 
a marriage for that purpose. Such an idea 
would have been thoroughly distasteful to 
him. There had been no stain of premedi- 
tated mercenary arrangement upon him at 
any time. But circumstances had so fallen 
out with him, that as he won his spurs in 
Parliament, as he became known, and was 
placed first in one office and then in another, 
prospects of love and money together were 
opened to him and he ventured on, leaving 
Mr. Low and the law behind him — because 
these prospects were soalluring. Then had 
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come Mr. Monk and Mary Flood Jones — 
and everything around him had collapsed. 

Every thing around him had collapsed — 
with, however, a terrible temptation to him 
to inflate his sails again, at the cost of his 
truthandhishonour. Thetemptation would 
have affected him not at all, had Madame 
Goesler been ugly, stupid, or personally 
disagreeable. But she was, he thought, the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen, the 
most witty, and in many respects the most 
charming. She had offered to give him 
everything that she had, so to place him in 
the world that opposition would be more 
pleasant to him than office, to supply every 
want, and had done so in a manner that 

tified all his vanity. But he had refused 
it all, because he was bound to a girl at 
Floodborough. My readers will probably 
say that he was not a true man unless he 
could do this without a regret. When Phin- 
eas thought of it all, there were many re- 
ts. 

But there was at the same time a resolve 
on his pert that if any man ever loved the 
girl he had promised to love, he would love 

lary Flood Jones. A thousand times he 
had told himself that she had not the spirit 
of Lady Laura, or the bright wit of Violet 
Effingham, or the beauty of Madame Goes- 
ler: Mary had charms of her own that were 
more valuable than them all. Was there 
one among the three who had trusted him as 
she trusted him — or loved him with the same 
satisfied devotion? There were regrets, re- 
prets that were heavy on his heart —for 
ndon, and Parliament, and the clubs, and 
Downing Street, had become dear to him. 
He liked to think of himself as he rode in 
the park, and was greeted by all those whose 
greeting was the most worthhaving. There 
were regrets —sad regrets. But the girl 
whom he loved better than the parks and 
the clubs — better even than Westminster 
and Downing Street, should never know 
that they had existed. 

These thoughts were running through his 
mind even while he was listening to Mr. 
Monk, as he prometes his theory of do- 
ing justice to Ireland. This might probably 
be the last great debate in which Phineas 
would be able to take a part, and he was 
determined that he would do his best it it. 
He did not intend to speak on this day, if, 
as was generally supposed, the House would 
be adjourned before a division could he ob- 
tained. But he would remain on the alert 
and see how the thing went. He had come 
to understand the forms of the place, and 
was as well-trained a young member of Par- 
liament as any there. He had been quick 
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and knew how things were going, what were 
the proper moments for this question or that 
form of motion. He could anticipate a 
count-out, understood the tone of men’s 
minds, and could read the gestures of the 
House. It was very little likely that the de- 
bate should be overto-night. Heknew that; 
and as the present time was the evening of 
Tuesday, he resolved at once that he would 
speak as early as he could on the followin 

bursday. What a pity it was, that wi 
one who had learned so much, all his learn- 
ing should be in vain! 

At two o’clock, he himself succeeded in - 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 
This he did from a seat below the gangway, 
to which he had removed himself from the 
Treasury bench. Then the House was up, 
and he walked home with Mr. Monk. Mr. 
Monk, since he had been told positively by 
Phineas that he had resolved upon ery ch 
ing his office, had said nothing more of his 
sorrow at his friend’s resolve, but had used 
him as one political friend uses another, 
telling him all his thoughts, and all his 
hopes, as to this new measure of his, and 
taking counsel with him as to the way in 
which the fight should be fought. Together 
they had counted over the list of members, 
marking these men as supporters, those as 
opponents, and another set, now more im- 

ortant than either, as being doubtful. 
‘rom day to day those who had been writ- 
ten down as doubtful were struck off that 
third list, and put in either the one or to 
the other of those who were either aoe 
ers or opponents. And their different 
modes of argument were settled between 
these two allied orators, how one should 
take this line and the other that. To Mr. 
Monk this was very pleasant. He was quite 
assured now, that opposition was more 
congenial to his spirit, and more fitting for 
him than office. There was no doubt to 
him as to his future sitting in Parliament, 
let the result of this contest be what it might. 
The work which he was now doing was the 
work for which he had been training him- 
self all his life. While he had been forced 
to attend Cabinet Councils from week to 
week, he had been depressed. Now he was 
exultant. Phineas, seeing and understand- 
ing all this, said but little to his friend of 
his own prospects. As long as this pleasant 
battle was raging, he could fight in it shoul- 
der to shoulder with the man he loved. 
After that there would be a blank. 

‘* T do not see how we are to fail to have 
a majority after Daubeny’s speech to-night,” 
said Mr. Monk, as they walked we 
down Parliament Street through the bright 
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‘*He expressly said that he only spoke 
for himself,” said Phineas. 

‘* But we know what that means. He is 
bidding for the office, and of course those 
who want office with him will vote as he 
votes — we have already counted those who 
would go into office, but they will not carry 
the whole party.” 

**Tt will carry enough of them. There 
are forty or fifty men on his side of the 
House, and as many perhaps on ours, who 
have no idea of any kind of bill, and who 
simply follow the bell, whether into this lob- 
by, or that. Argument never touches them. 
They do not even look to the result of a di- 
vision on their own interests, as the making 
of any calculation would be laborious to 
them. Their party leader is to them a pope 
whom they do not dream of doubting. I 
never can quite make up my mind whether 
it is good or bad that there should be such 
men in Parliament.” 

‘*Men who think much want to speak 
often.” 

** Exactly so — and of speaking members, 
God knows that we have enough. And I 
suppose that these purblind sheep do have 
some occult weight that is salutary. They 
enable a leader to be a leader, and even in 
that way they are useful. We shall geta 
division on 7 hursday.” 

**I understand that Gresham has con- 
sented to that.” 

**So Ratler told me. | Palliser is to speak, 
and Barrington Erle. And they say that 
Robson is going to make an onslaught spec- 
ially on me. We shall get it over by one 
o'clock.” 

‘* And if we beat them?” 

** It will depend on the numbers. Every 
body who has spoken to me about it, seems 
to think that they will dissolve, if there be 
a respectable majority against them.” 

ss Of course he will dissolve,” said Phin- 
eas, speaking of Mr. Gresham; ‘* what else 
can he do?” . 

**He is very anxious to carry his Irish 
Reform Bill first, if he can do so. Good- 
night, Phineas. I shall not be down to- 
morrow, as there is nothing to be done. 
Come to me on Thursday, and we will go 
to the House together.” 

On Wednesday Phineas was engaged to 
dine with Mr. Low. There was a dinner 

arty in Bedford Square, and Phineas met 
alf a dozen barristers and their wives — 
men to whom he had looked up as success- 
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There was a judge there who was very civil 
to him; and the judge’s wife, whom he had 
taken down to dinner, was very cious to 
him. The judge had got his prize in life, 
and was therefore personally indifferent to 
the fate of ministers; but the judge’s wife 
had a brother who wanted a County Court 
from Lord De Ferrier, and it was known 
that Phineas was giving valuable assistance 
toward the attainment of this object. ‘I 
do think that you and Mr. Monk are so 
right,” said the judge’s wife. Phineas, who 
understood how it came to pass that the 
judge’s wife should so cordially approve his 
conduct, could not hel thinkinghow grand 
a thing it would be for him to have a County 
Court for himself. 

When the guests were gone he was left 
alone with Mr. and Mrs. Low, and remained 
a while with them, there having been an 
understanding that they should have a last 
chat together over the affairs of our hero. 

** Do you really mean that you will not 
stand again?” asked Mrs. Low. 

‘*I do mean it. I may say that I cannot 
do’so. My-father is hardly so well able to 
help me as he was when I began this game, 
and I certainly shall not ask kim for money 
to support a canvass.” 

** It is a thousand pities,” said Mrs. Low. 

**T really had begun to think that you 
would make it answef,” said Mr. Low. 

‘In one way I have made it answer. For 
the last three years I have lived upon what 
I have earned, and I am not in debt. But 
now I must begin the world again, I am 
afraid I shall find the drudgery very hard.” 

** It is hard, no doubt,” said the barrister, 
who had me: through it all, and was now 
reaping the fruits of it. ‘‘ But I suppose 
you have not forgotten what you learned.” 

**Who can say? Idaresay Ihave. But 
I did not mean the drudgery of learning, so 
much as the drudgery of looking after work 
—of expecting briefs which perhaps will 
never come. i am thirty years old now, 
you know.” 

**Are you indeed?” said Mrs. Low — 
who knew his age to a day. ‘‘ How the 
time passes. I’m sure I hope you'll get on, 
Mr. Finn. I do indeed.” 

‘*T am sure he will, if he puts his shoul- 
der to it,” said Mr. Low. 

Neither the lawyer nor his wife repeated 
any of those sententious admonitions, which 
had almost become rebukes, and which had 
been so common in their mouths. The fall 


ful pundits in the law some five or six years | with which they had threatened Phineas Finn 
ago, but who since that time had almost! had come upon him, and they were too gen- 


learned to look up to him. 


And now they | erous to remind him of their wisdom and 
treated him with that courteousness of man-' sagacity. 


Indeed, when he got up to take 


ner which success in life always begets.| his leave, Mrs. Low, who probably might 
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not see him again for years, was quite affec- 
tionate in her manners to him, and looked 
as if she were almost minded to kiss him as 
she pressed his hand. ‘‘ We will come and 
see you,” she said, ‘‘ when you are Master 
of the Rolls of Dublin.” 

‘* We shall see him before that thunder- 
ing at us poor Tories in the House,” said 
Mr. Low. 

‘* He will be back again sooner or later.” 
And so they parted. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
Pp. P. C. 


On the Thursday morning before Phineas 
went to Mr. Monk, a gentleman called upon 
him at his lodgings. Phineas requested the 
servant to bring up the gentleman’s name, 
but tempted perhaps by a shilling the girl 
brought up the gentleman instead. It was 
Mr. Quintus Slide, from the office of the 
Banner of the People. 

*¢Mr. Finn,” said Quintus, with his hand 
extended, ‘‘I have come to offer you the 
calumet of peace.” Phineas certainly de- 
sired no such calumet. But to refuse a 
man’s hand is to declare active war after a 
fashion which men do not like to adopt ex- 
cept on deliberation. He had never cared 
a straw for the abuse which Mr. Slide had 
poured upon him, and now he gave his hand 
to the man of letters. But he did not sit 
down, nor did he offer a seat to Mr. Slide. 
‘**T know that as a man of sense who knows 
the world, you will accept the calumet of 
peace,” continued Mr. Slide. 

**T don’t know why I should be particular 
to accept war or peace,” said Phineas. 

**Well, Mr. Finn —I don’t often quote 
the Bible: but those who are not for us must 
be against us. Now that you've freed your- 
self from the iniquities of that sink of abom- 
ination in Downing Street, I look upon you 
as a man again.” 

‘**Upon my word you are very kind.” 

** As a man and also a brother. I sup- 
pose you know that I've got the Banner 
into my own ’ands now.” Phineas was 
obliged to explain that he had not hitherto 
been made acquainted with this great lit- 
erary and political secret. ‘Oh dear, yes, 
altogether so. We've got rid of old Rusty, 
as I used to call him. He wouldn’t go the 
pace, and so we stripped him. He’s doing 
the West of England Art Journal now, and 
he ’angs out down at Bristol.” 

**T hope he’ll succeed, Mr. Slide.” 

‘* He'll earn his wages. He’s a man who 
will always earn his wages, but nothing 
more. Well, now, Mr. Finn, I will just 
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offer you one word of apology for our little 
severities.” 

‘* Pray do nothing of the kind.” 

‘* Indeed Ishall. Dootyis dooty. There 
was some things printed which were a 
little rough, but if one isn’t a little rough 
there ain’t no flavour ; of course I wrote ’em. 
You know my ’and, I dare say.” 

‘**T only remember that there was some 
throwing of mud.” 

‘Just so. But mud don’t break any 
bones; does it? When you turned against 
us I had to be down on you, and I was 
down upon you — that’s just about all of it. 
Now you’re coming among us again, and so 
I come to you with a calumet of peace.” 

** But I am not coming among you.” 

** Yes; youare, Finn, and bringing Monk 
with you.” It was now becoming very dis- 
agreeable, and Phineas was beginning to 
perceive that it would soon be his turn to 
say something rough. ‘‘ Now I'll tell you 
what my proposition is. If you'll do us 
two leaders a week through the session, you 
shall have a check for £16 on the last day 
of every month. If that’s not honester 
money than what you got im Downing 
Street, my name is not Quintus Slide.” 

** Mr. Slide,” said Phineas—and then 
he paused. 

‘* If we are to come to business, drop the 
Mister. It makes things go so much 
easier.” 

‘* We are not to come to business, and I 
do not want things to go easy. I believe 
you said some things of me in your news- 
paper that were very scurrilous.” 

** What of that? If you mind that sort 
of thing ig 

**T did not regard it in the least. You 
are quite welcome to continue it. I don’t 
doubt but you will continue it. But you 
are not welcome to come here afterward.” 

‘*Do you mean to turn me out?” 

“Just that. You printed a heap of 
lies ——” 

‘Lies, Mr. Finn! 
sir?” 

‘*T said lies — lies — lies.” And Phineas 
walked over at him as though he were going 
to pitch him instantly out of the window. 
‘*You may go and write as many more as 
you like. It is your trade, and you must do 
it or starve. But do not come to me again.” 
Then he opened the door and stood with it 
in his hand. 

‘* Very well, sir. 
punish this.” 

‘* Exactly. But if you please you'll go 
and do your punishment at the office of the 
Banner, unless you like to try it here. You 
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want to kick me and spit at me, but you 
will prefer to do it in print.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Quintus Slide. “TI 
shall prefer to do it in print — though I 
must own that the temptation to adopt the 
manual violence of a ruffian is great, very 
great, very great indeed.” But he resisted 
the temptation and walked down the stairs, 
concocting his article as he went. 

Mr. Quintus Slide did not so much im- 

de the business of his day but what 

hineas was with Mr. Monk by two and in his 
place in the House when prayers were read 
at four. As he sat in his place, conscious 
of the work that was before him, listening to 
the presentation of petitions, and to the 
formal reading of certain notices of motions, 
which with the asking of sundry questions 
occupied over half an hour, he looked back 
and remembered accurately his own feelings 
on a certain night on which he had intended 
to get up and address the House. The ordeal 
before him had then been so terrible, that it 
had almost obliterated for the moment his 
sense of hearing and of sight. He had 
hardly been able to perceive what had been 
going on around him, and had vainly en- 
deavoured to occupy himself in recalling to 
his memory the words which he wished to 

ronounce. When the time for pronounc- 
ing them had come, he had found himself 
unable to stand upon his legs. He smiled 
as he recalled all this in his memory, wait- 
ing papesientt for the moment in which he 
might rise. [is audience was assured to 
him now, and he did not fear it. His 
opportunity for utterance was his own, and 
even the Speaker could not deprive him 
of it. During these minutes he thought 
not at all of the words that he was to say. 
He had prepared his matter, but had pre- 
pared no words. He knew that words 
would come readily enough to him, and that 
he had learned the task of turning his 
thoughts quickly into language while stand- 
ing with a crowd of listeners around him — 
as a practiced writer does when seated in 
his chair. There was no violent beating at 
his heart now, no dimness of the eye, no 
feeling that the ground was turning round 
under his feet. If only those weary vain 
questions would get themselves all asked, 
so that he might rise and begin the work 
of the night. Then there came the last 
thought as the House was hushed for his 
rising. What was the good of it all, when 
he would never have an opportunity of 
speaking there again? 

But not on that account would he be 
slack in his endeavour now. He would be 
listened to once at least, not as a subaltern 
of the Government but as the owner of a 
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voice prominent in opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. He had been taught by Mr. 
Monk that that was the one place in the 
House in which a man with a power of 
speaking could really enjoy pleasure with- 
out alloy. He would make the trial— once, 
if never again. Things had so gone with 
him that the rostrum was his own, and a 
House crammed to overflowing was there 
to listen to him. He had given up his 
place in order that he might be able to 
speak his mind, and had become aware that 
many intended to listen to him while he 
spoke. He had observed that the rows of 
strangers were thick in the galleries, that 
peers were standing in the passages, and 
that over the reporter's head the ribbons of 
many ladies were to be seen through the 
bars of their cage. Yes—for this once 
he would have an audience. 

He spoke for about an hour, and while 
he was speaking he knew nothing about 
himself, whether he was doing it well or ill. 
Something of himself he did say soon after 
he had commenced — not quite beginning 
with it, as though his mind had been laden 
with the matter. He had, he said, found 
himself compelled to renounce his happy 
allegiance to the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, and to quit the pleasant company in 
which, humble as had been his place, he 
had been allowed to sit and act, by his un- 
fortunate conviction on this great subject. 
He had been told, he said, that it was a 
misfortune in itself for one so young as he 
to have convictions. But his Irish birth 
and Irish connection had brought this mis- 
fortune of his country so closely home to 
him that he had found the task of extri- 
cating himself from it to be impossible. 
Of what further he said, speaking on that 
terrible unintelligible subject, a tenant- 
right proposed for Irish farmers, no English 
reader will desire to know much. Irish 
subjects in the House of Commons are in- 
teresting or are dull, are debated before a 
crowded audience composed of all who are 
leaders in the great world of London, or 
before empty benches, in accordance with 
the importance of the moment and the 
character of the debate. For us now it is 
enough to know that to our hero was 
accorded that attention which orators love 
—which will almost make an orator if it 
can be assured.. A full House with a prom- 
ise of big type on the next morning would 
wake to eloquence the propounder of an 
Indian grievance, or the mover of an Indian 
budget. 

Phineas did not stir out of the House 
till the division was over, having agreed 
with Mr. Monk that they two would remain 
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through it all and hear everything that was 
to be said. Mr. Gresham had already 
spoken, and to Mr. Palliser was confided 
the task of winding up the argument for 
the Government. Mr. Robson spoke also, 

eatly enlivening the tedium of the even- 
mg, and to Mr. Monk was permitted the 
privilege of a final reply. At two o’clock 
the division came, and the Ministry were 
beaten by a majority of twenty-three. 
** And now,” said Mr. Monk, as he again 
walked home with Phineas, ‘‘ the pity is 
that we are not a bit nearer tenant-right 
than we were before.” 

‘* But we are nearer to it.” 

‘*In one sense, yes. Such a debate and 
such a majority will make men think. But 
no —think is too high a word, as a rule 
men don’t think. But it will make them 
believe that there is something in it. Many 
who before regarded legislation on the sub- 
ject as chimerical, will now fancy that it is 
only dangerous, or perhaps not more than 
difficult. And so in time it will come to be 
looked on as among the things possible, 
then among the things probable —and so 
at last it will be ranged in the list of those 
few measures which the country requires as 
being absolutely needed. That is the way 
in which public opinion is made.” 

**Tt is no loss of time,” said Phineas, 
‘*to have taken the first great step in mak- 
ing it.” 

“The first great step was taken long 
ago,” said Mr. Monk—‘‘ taken by men 
who were looked upon as_ revolutionary 
demagogues, almost as traitors, because 
they took it. But it is a great thing to 
take any step that leads onward.” 

Two days after this Mr. Gresham de- 
clared his intention of dissolving the House 
because of the adverse division which had 
been produced by Mr. Monk’s motion, but 
expressed a wish to be allowed to carry an 
Irish Reform Bill through Parliament before 
he did so. He explained how expedient 
this would be, but declared at the same 
time that if any strong opposition were 
made, he would abandon the project. His 
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hurried through the two Houses in a week. 
Our hero, who still sat for Loughshane, but 
who was never to sit for Loughshane 
again, gave what assistance he could to the 
Government, and voted for the measure 
which deprived Loughshane forever of its 
parliamentary honours. 

** And very dirty conduct I think it was,” 
said Lord Talla, when he discussed the 
subject with his agent. ‘* After being put 
in for the borough twice, almost free of 
expense, it was very dirty.” It never 
occurred to Lord Tulla that a member of 
Parliament might feel himself obliged to 
vote on such a subject in accordance with 
his judgment. 

his Irish Reform Bill was scrambled 
through the two Houses, and then the ses- 
sion was over. The session was over, and 
they who knew anything of the private 
concerns of Mr. Phineas Finn were aware 
that he was about to return to Ireland, and 
did not intend to reappear on the scene 
which had known him so well for the last 
five years. ‘*I cannot tell you how sad it 
makes me,” said Mr. Monk. 

** And it makes me sad too,” said Phineas. 
**T try to shake off the melancholy, and 
tell myself from day to day that it is un- 
manly. But it gets the better of me just 
at present.” 

**T feel quite certain that you will come 
back among us again,” said Mr. Monk. 

‘* Everybody tells me so; and yet I feel 
quite certain that I-shall never come back 
— never come back with a seat in Parlia- 
ment. As my old tutor, Low, has told me 
scores of times, I began at the wrong end. 
Here I am, thirty years of age, and I have 
not a shilling in the world, and I do not 
know how to earn one.” 

** Only for me you would still be receiv- 
ing ever so much a year, and all would be 
pleasant,” said Mr. Monk. 

‘*But how long would it have lasted? 
The first moment that Daubeny got the 
a od hand I should have fallen lower than 
I have fallen now. If not this year, it 
would have been the next. My only com- 








intention simply was to pass with regard to | fort is in this — that I have done the thing 
{reland a measure which must be passed | myself, and have not been turned out.” 
soon, and which ought to be passed before | To the very last, however, Mr. Monk con- 
a new election took place. The bill was | tinued to express his opinion that Phineas 
ready, and should be read for the first time | would come back, declaring that he had 
on the next night, if the House was willing. | known no instance of a young man who had 
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and then twitted Mr. Gresham with his| Among those of whom he was bound to 
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reconciliation of Miss Effingham and Lord 
Chiltern, and was anxious to offer his con- 
gratulations to both of them. And it was es- 
sential to him that he should see Lady Lau- 
ra. To her he wrote a line, saying how 
much he hoped that he should be able to bid 
her adieu, and a time was fixed for his com- 
ing at which she knew that she would meet 
him alone. But, as chance ruled it, he 
came upon the two lovers together, and 
then remembered that he had hardly ever 
before been in the same room with both of 
them at the same time. 

«¢Oh, Mr. Finn, what a beautiful speech 

you made! I read every word of it,” said 
iolet. 

** And I didn’t even look at it, old fel- 
low,” said Lord Chiltern, getting up and 
putting his arm on the other’s shoulder in a 
way that was common with him when he was 
quite intimate with the friend near him. 

‘* Laura went down and heard it,” said 
Violet. ‘‘I could not do that, because I 
was tied to my aunt. You can’t conceive 
how dutiful [ am during this last month.” 

** And is it to be in a month, Chiltern?” 
asked Phineas. 

‘* She says so. She arranges everything 
—§in concert with my father. When I threw 
up the sponge, I simply asked for a long 
day. ‘Along day, my lord,’ I said. But 
my father and Violet between them refused 
me any mercy.” 

** You do not believe him,” said Violet. 

*“*Nota word. If I did he would want 
to see me on the coast of Flanders again, I 
don’t doubt. Ihave come to congratulate 
you both.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Finn,” said Violet, 
taking his hand with hearty kindness. ‘I 
should not have been quite happy without 
one nice word from you.” 

‘*T shall try and make the best of it,” 
said Chiltern. ‘‘ But, I say, you'll come 
over and ride Bonebreaker again. He’s 
down there at the Bull, and [’ve taken a lit- 
tle box close by. I can’t stand the govern- 
or’s county for hunting.” ; 

** And will your wife go down to Wil- 
lingford ?” 

** Of course she will, and ride to hounds 
a great deal closer than I can ever do. 
Mind you come, and if there’s anything 
in the stable fit to carry you, you shall 
have it.” 

Then Phineas had to explain that he had 


come to bid them farewell, and that it was | money.” 
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I shall never see another fox-hound all my 
life.” 

‘* Not in Ireland! ” exclaimed Lord Chil- 

tern. 
‘** Not unless I should have to examine 
one as a witness. I have nothing before 
me but down-right hard work; and a great 
deal of that must be done before I can hope 
to earn a shilling.” 

‘*But you are so clever,” said Violet. 
‘¢Of course it will come quickly.” 

‘*T do not mean to be impatient about it, 
nor yet unhappy,” said Phineas. ‘‘ Only 
hunting won’t be much in my line.” 

**And you will leave London altogeth- 
er?” Violet asked. 

** Altogether. I shall stick to one club 
— Brooke’s; but I shall take my name off 
all the others.” 

** What a deuce of a nuisance,” said Lord 
Chiltern. 

‘*T have no doubt you will be very hap- 
py,” said Violet; ‘‘ and you'll be a Lord 
Chancellor in no time. But you won't go 
quite yet.” 

** Next Sunday.” 


‘¢You will return. You must be here 


for our wedding. Indeed you must. I 
will not be married unless you do.” 
Even this, however, was impossible. He 


must go on Sunday, and must return no 
more. Then he made his little farewell 
speech, which he could not deliver witheut 
some awkward stuttering. He would think 
of her on the day of her marriage, and pray 
that she might be happy. And he would 
send her a little trifle before he went, which 
he hoped she would wear in remembrance 
of their old friendship. 

‘* She will wear it, whatever it is, or I'll 
know the reason why,” said Chiltern. 

‘*Hold your tongue, you rough bear,” 
said Violet. ‘*Of course Ill wear it. And 
of course [ll think of the giver. I shall 
have many presents, but few that I will 
think of so much.” Then Phineas left the 
room, with his throat so full that he could 
not speak another word. 

‘* He is still broken-hearted about you,” 
said the favoured lover as soon as his rival 
had left the room. 

‘It is not that,” said Violet. ‘* He is 
broken-hearted about everything. The 
whole world is vanishing away from him. 
I wish he could have made up his mind to 
marry that German woman with all the 
It must be understood, however, 


not at all probable that he should ever be | that Phineas had never spoken a word to 
able to see Willingford again in the hunting | any one as to the offer which the German 


season. 
either of you quite understand it, but I have 
got to begin again. 


‘* I don’t suppose that I shall make | woman had made to him. 


It was on the morning of the Sunday on 


The chances are that | which he was to leave London that he sav 
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Lady Laura. He had asked that it might 
be so, in order that he might then have 
nothing more upon his mind. He found 
her quite alone, and he could see by her 
eyes that she had been weeping. As he 
looked at her, remembering that it was not 
yet six years since he had first been allowed 
to enter that room, he could not but per- 
ceive how very much she was altered in ap- 
pearance. Then she had been three-and- 
twenty, and had not looked to be a day 
older. Now she might have been taken to 
be nearly forty, so much had her troubles 
preyed upon her spirit, and eaten into the 
vitality of her youth. ‘‘So you have come 
to say good-bye,” she said, smiling as she 
rose to meet him. 

‘* Yes, Lady Laura—to say good-bye. 
Not forever, I hope, but probably for long.” 

‘*No, not forever. At any rate we will 
nog think so.” Then she paused; but he 
was silent, sitting with his hat dangling in 
his two hands, and his eyes fixed upon the 
floor. ‘‘ Do you know, Mr. Finn,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that sometimes Iam quite angry 
with myself about you.” 

‘*¢ Then it must be because you have been 
too kind to me.” 

‘It is because I fear that I have done 
much to injure you. From the first day 
that I knew you— do you remember, when 
we were talking here, in this very room, 
about the beginning of the Reform Bill — 
from that day I wished that you should come 
among us and be one of us.” 

‘*] have been with you, to my infinite 
satisfaction — while it lasted.” 

** But it has not lasted, and now I fear 
that it has done you harm.” 

‘* Who can say whether it has been for 
good or evil? but of this I am sure you will 
be certain — that I am very grateful to you 
for all the goodness you have shown me.” 
Then again he was silent. 

She did not know what it was that she 
wanted, but she did desire some expression 
from his lips that should be warmer than 
an expression of gratitude. An expression 
of love — of existing love — she would have 
felt to be an insult, and would have treated 
it as such. Indeed, she knew from him no 
such insult could come. But she was in that 
morbid, melancholy state of mind which re- 
quires the excitement of more than ordinary 
sympathy, even though that sympathy be 
all painful ; and I think that she would have 
been pleased had he referred to the passion 
for herself which he had once expressed. If 
he would have spoken of his love, and of 
her mistake, and have made some half-sug- 
gestion as to what might have been their 
lives had things gone differently — though 
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she would have rebuked him even for that 
— still it would have comforted her. But 
at this moment, though he remembered 
much that had passed between them, he was 
not even thinking of the Braes of Linter. 
All that had taken place four years ago — 
and there had been so many other things 
since which had moved him even more than 
that. ‘‘ You have heard what I have ar- 
ranged for myself,” she said at last. 

‘* Your father has told me that you are 
e * Dresden.” 

** Yes —he will accompany me — coming 
home of course for Parliament. It is a sad 
break-up, is it not? But the lawyer says 
that if I remain here I might be subject to 
very disagreeable attempts from Mr. Ken- 
nedy to force me to go back again. It is 
odd, is it not, that he should not understand 
how impossible it is ? ” 

‘* He means to do his duty.” 

‘*T believe so. But he becomes more 
stern every day to those who are with him. 
And then, why should I remain here ? What 
is there to tempt me? As a woman sepa- 
rated from her husband I cannot take an 
interest in those things which used to charm 
me. I feel that I am crushed and quelled 
by my position, even though there is no dis- 
grace in it.” 

‘*No disgrace, certainly,” said Phineas. 

‘* But I am nobody —or worse than_no- 
body.” 

** And I am also going to be a nobody,” 
said Phineas laughing. 

‘** Ah! you are a man and will get over it, 
and you have many years before you will be- 
gin to be growing old; I am growing old 
already. Yes, lam. I feel it, and know it, 
and see it. A woman has a fine game to 
play ; but she is so easily bowled out, and 
the term allowed to her is so short.” 

** A man’s allowance of time may be short 
too,” said Phineas. 

‘* But he can try his hand again.” Then 
there was another pause. ‘‘I had thought 
Mr. Finn, that you would have married,” 
she said in her very lowest voice. 

‘* You knew all my hopes and fears about 
that.” 

‘*T mean that you would have married 
Madame Goesler.” 

ms What made you think that, Lady Lau- 
ra?” 

‘* Because I saw that she liked you, and 
because such a marriage would have been 
so suitable. She has all that you want. 
You know what they say of her now?” 

‘* What do they say?” 

‘* That the Duke of Omnium offered to 
make her his wife, and that she refused him 
for your sake.” 
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‘“‘ There is nothing that people won’t say 
— nothing on earth,” said Phineas. Then 
he got up and took his leave of her. He 
also wanted to part from her with some 
special expression of affection, but he did 
not know how to choose his words. He 
had wished that some allusion should be 
made, not to the Braes of Linter, but to 
the close confidence which had so long ex- 
isted between them: but he found that the 
language to do this properly was wanting 
to him. Had the opportunity arisen he 
would have told her now the whole story 
of Mary Flood Jones; but the opportunity 
did not come, and he left her, never having 
mentioned the name of his Mary or having 
hinted at his engagement to any one of his 
friends in London. ‘It is better so,” he 
said to himself. ‘* My life in Ireland is to 
be a new life, and why should I mix two 
things together that will be so different ?” 

He was to dine at his lodgings, and then 
leave them for good at eight o’clock. He 
had packed up everything before he went 
to Portman Square, and returned home only 
just in time to sit down to his solitary mut- 
ton-chop. But as he sat down he saw a 
small note addressed to himself, lying on 
the table among the crowd of books, letters, 
and papers, of which he had still to make 
disposal. It was avery small note in an 
envelope of a peculiar tint of pink, and he 
knew the handwriting well.. The blood 
mounted all over his face as he took it up, 
and he hesitated for a moment before he 
opened it. It could not be that the offer 
should be repeated to him. Slowly, hardly 
venturing at first to look at the enclosure, 
he opened it, and the words which it ,con- 
tained were as follows : 


‘**T learn that you are going to-day, and 
I write a word which you will receive just 
as you aredeparting. It is to say merely 
this — that when I left you the other day I 
was angry, not with you, but with myself. 
Let me wish you all good wishes and that 
aarpaccs | which I know you will deserve, 
and which [ think you will win. 

** Yours very truly, M. M. G. 
“‘ Sunday Morning.” 


Should he put off his journey and go to 
her this very evening and claim her as his 
friend? The question was asked and aa- 
swered ina moment. Of course he would 
not go to her. Were he to do so there 
would be only one possible word for him to 
say, and that word should certainly never be 
spoken. But he wrote to hera reply, shorter 
even than her own short note. 


‘*¢* Thanks, dear friend. I do not doubt 
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but that you and I understand each other 
thoroughly, and that each trusts the other 
for good wishes and honest intentions. . Al- 
ways yours, a OP 

** I write these as I am starting.” 


When he had written this, he kept it till 
the last moment in his hand, thinking that 
he would not send it. But as he slipped 
into the cab, he gave the note to his late 
landlady to post. 

At the station Bunce came to him to saya 
word of farewell, and Mrs. Bunce was on 
his arm. 

** Well done, Mr. Finn, well done,” said 
Bunce. ‘ I always knew there was a good 
drop in you.” 

‘* You always told me I should ruin my- 
self in Parliament, and so I have,” said 
Phineas. 

“Not at all. It takes a deal to ruig a 
man if he’s got the right sperrit. I’ve bet- 
ter hopes of you now than ever I had in the 
old days when you used to be looking out 
for Government place, and Mr. Monk has 
tried that too. i thought he would find the 
iron too heavy for him.” 

** God bless you, Mr. Finn,” said Mrs 
Bunce with her handkerchief up to her 
eyes. ‘ There’s not of ’emI ever had as 
lodgers I’ve cared about half as much as I 
did for you.” Then they shook hands with 
him through the window, and the train was 
off. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


We are told that it is a bitter moment 
with the Lord Mayor when he leaves the 
Mansion-house and becomes once more 
Alderman Jones, of No 75 Bucklersbury. 
Lord Chancellors going out of office have a 
great fall, though they take pensions with 
them for their consolation. And the Pres- 
ident of the United States, when he leaves 
the glory of the White House and once 
more becomes a simple citizen, must feel 
the change severely. But our hero, Phin- 
eas Finn, as he turned his back upon the 
scene of his many successes, and prepared 
himself for permanent residence in his own 
country, was, I think, in a worse plight 
than any of the reduced divinities to whom 
I have alluded. They at any rate had 
known that their fall would come. He, 
like Icarus, had flown up toward the sun 
hoping that his wings of wax would bear 
himself steadily aloft among the gods. See- 
ing that his wings were wings of wax, we 
must acknowledge that they were very 
good. Butthe celestial lights had been too 
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strong for them, and now, having lived for 
five years with lords and countesses, with 
ministers and orators, with beautiful wo- 
men and men of fashion, he must start 
again in a little lodging in Dublin, and hope 
that the attorneys of that litigious city might 
be good to him. On his journey home he 
made but one resolution. He would make 
the change or attempt to make it with 
manly strength. During his last month in 
London he had allowed himself to be sad, 
depressed, and melancholy. There should 
be an end of all that now. Nobody at home 
should see that he was depressed. And 
Mary, his own Mary, should at any rate 
have no cause to think that her love and his 
own engagement had ever been the cause 
to him of depression. Did he not value 
her love much more than anything in the 
world? A thousand times he told himself 
that he did so. 

She was there in the old house at Killa- 
loe to greet him. Her engagement was an 
affair known to all the county, and she had 
no idea that it would become her to be coy 
in her love. She was in his arms before 
he had spoken to his father and mother, 
and had made her little speech to 
him — very inaudibly indeed — while he 
was covering her sweet face with kisses. 
‘* Oh, Phineas, I am so proud of you; and 
I think you are so right, and I am so glad 
you have done it.” Again he covered her 
face with kisses. Could he ever have had 
such satisfaction as this had he allowed 
Madame Goesler’s hand to remain in his ? 

On the first night of his arrival he sat 
for an hour down stairs with his father talk- 
ing over his plans. He felt — he could not 
but feel—that he was not the hero now 
that he had been when he was last at Killa- 
loe— when he had come thither with a 
Cabinet Minister under his wing. And yet 
his father did his best to prevent the growth 
of any such feeling. The old doctor was 
not quite as well off as he had been when 
Phineas first started with his high hopes for 
London. Since that day he had abandoned 
his profession, and was now living on the 
fruits of his life’s labour. For the last two 
years he had been absolved from the neces- 
sity of providing an income for his son, and 
had probably allowed himself to feel that 
no such demand upon him would again be 
made. Now, however, it was necessary 
that he should do so. Could his son manage 
to live on two hundred a year? There 
would then be four hundred a year left for 
the wants of the family at home. Phineas 


swore that he could fight his battle on a 
hundred and fifty, and they ended the ar- 
gument by splitting the difference. 


He had 
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been paying exactly the same sum of money 
for the rooms he had just left in London; 
but then, while he held those rooms, his in- 
come had been two thousand a year. Ten- 
ant-right was a very fine thing, but could 
it be worth such a fall as this? 

** And about dear Mary,” said the fa- 
ther. 

**T hope it may not be very long,” said 
Phineas. 

‘*T have not spoken to her about it, but 
your mother says that Mrs. Flood Jones is 
very averse to a long engagement.” 

‘* What can I do? She would not wish 
me to marry her daughter with no other in- 
come than an allowance made by you.” 

‘*Your mother says that she has some 
idea that you and she might live together — 
that if they let Floodborough you might 
take a small house in Dublin. member, 
Phineas, I am not proposing it myself.” 

Then Phineas bethought himself that he 
was not even yet so low in the world that 
he need submit himself to terms dictated to 
him by Mrs. Flood Jones. ‘‘I am glad 
that you do not propose it, sir.” 

‘* Why so, Phineas?” 

** Because I should have been obliged to 
oppose the plan even if it had come from 
you. Mothers-in-law are never a comfort 
in a house.” 

‘* IT never tried it myself,” said the doc- 
tor. 

** And I never will try it. I am quite 
sure that Mary does not expect any such 
thing, and that she is willing to wait. If I 
can shorten the term of waiting by hard 
work, I will do so.” The decision to which 
Phineas had come on this matter was prob- 
ably made known to Mrs. Flood Jones 
after some mild fashion by old Mrs. Finn. 
Nothing more was said to Phineas about a 
joint household; but he was quite able to 
perceive from the manner of the lady to- 
ward him that his proposed mother-in-law 
wished him to understand that he was treat- 
ing her daughter very badly. What did it 
signify? None of them knew the story of 
Madame Goesler, and of course none of 
them would know it. None of them would 
ever hear how well he had behaved to his 
little Mary. 

But Mary did know it all before he left 
her to go up to Dublin. The two lovers 
allowed themselves, or were allowed by 
their elders, one week of exquisite bliss 
together; and during this week, Phineas 
told her, I think, everything. He told her 
every thing as far as he could do so without 
seeming to boast of his own successes. 
How is a man not to tell such tales when he 
has on his arm, close to him, a girl who 
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tells him her little everything of life, and 
only asks for his confidence in return. 
then his secrets are so precious to her and 
so sacred, that he feels as sure of her fidel- 
ity as though she were a very goddess of 
faith and trust. And the temptation to tell 
is so great. In all that he has to tell she 
loves him the better and still the better. A 
man deserves to win a virgin heart, and is 
happy to know —or at least to believe — 
that he has won it. With a woman every 
former rival is an added victim to the 
wheels of the triumphant chariot in which 
she is sitting. All these has he known and 
loved, culling sweets from each of them. 
But now he has come to me, and I am “ the 
sweetest of them all.” And so Mary was 
taught to believe of Laura and Violet and 
Madame Goesler —that though they had 
charms to please, her lover had never been 
so charmed as he was now while she was 
hanging to his breast. And I think that 
she was right in her belief. During those 
lovely summer evening walks along the 
shores of Lough Dery, Phineas was as 
happy as he had ever been at any moment 
of his life. 

**T shall never be impatient — never,” 
she said to him on the last evening; ‘‘ all I 
want is that you should write to me.” 

‘*T shall want more than that, Mary.” 

‘*Then you must come down and see 
me. When you do come they will be 
happy, happy days for me. But of course 
we cannot be married for the next twenty 
years.” 

‘* Say forty, Mary.” 

**T will say any thing that you like — 
you will know what I mean just as well. 
And, Phineas, I must tell you one thing — 
though it makes me sad to think of it, and 
will make me sad to speak of it.” 

**I will not have you sad on our last 
night, Mary.” 

‘**I must say it. I am beginning to un- 
derstand how much you have given up for 
me.” 

‘**T have given up nothing for you.” 

“If I had not been at Killaloe when Mr. 
Monk was here, and if we had not —had 
not — oh dear, if I had not loved you so 
very much, you might have remained in 
London, and that lady would have been 
your wife.” 

** Never,” said Phineas stoutly. 

**Would she not? She must not be 
your wife now, Phineas. I am not going to 
pretend that I will give you up.” 

‘** That is unkind, Mary.” 

** Oh, well; you may say what you please. 
If that is unkind, I am unkind. It would 
kill me to lose you.” 


' bled at Westminster. 
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Had he done right? How could there 


d| be a doubt about it? How could there be 


a question about it? Which of them had 
loved him, or was capable of leving him as 
Mary loved him? What girl was ever so 
sweet, so gracious, so angelic, as his own 
Mary? He swore to her that he was 
— of winning her than of anythin 

e had ever done in all his life, and that o 
all the treasures that had ever come in his 
way she was the most precious. She went 
to bed that night the happiest girl in all 
Connaught, although when she parted from 
him she understood that she was not to see 
him again till Christmas Eve. 

But she did see him again before the 
summer was over, and the manner of their 
meeting was in this wise. mrvary es | 
after the passing of that scrambled Iris 
Reform Bill, Parliament, as the reader 
knows, was dissolved. This was in the 
early days of June, and before the end of 
July the new members were again assem- 
This session, late in 
summer, was very terrible; but it was not 
very long, and then it was essentially ne- 
cessary. There was something of the year’s 
business which must yet be done, and the 
country would require to know who were 
to be the Ministers of the Government. It 
is not needed that the reader should be 
troubled any further with the strategy of 
one political leader or of another, or that 
more should be said of Mr. Monk and his 
tenant-right. The House of Commons had 
offended Mr. Gresham by voting in a ma- 
jority against him, and Mr. Gresham had 
punished the House of Commons by sub- 
jecting it to the expense and nuisance of a 
new election. All this is constitutional, 
and rational enough to Englishmen though 
it may be unintelligible to strangers. The 
unshot on the present occasion was that the 
Ministers remained in their places, and that 
Mr. Monk’s bill, though it had received the 
substantial honour of a second reading, 
passed away for the present into the limbo 
of abortive legislation. 

All this would not concern us at all, nor 
our poor hero much, were it not that the 
great men with whom he had been for two 
a so pleasant a colleague, remembered 

im with something of affectionate regret. 
Whether it began with Mr. Gresham or 
with Lord Cantrip, I will not say, or 
whether Mr. Monk, though now a political 
enemy, may have said a word that brought 
about the good deed. Be that as it may, 
just before the summer session was brought 
to a close Phineas received the following 
letter from Lord Cantrip : — 
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“ Downing Street, August 4, 186-, 

**My Dear Mr. Finn, — Mr. Gresham 
has been talking to me, and we both think 
that possibly a permanent Government ap- 
— may be acceptable to you. We 
ave no doubt, that should this be the case, 
your services would be very valuable to the 
country. There is a vacancy for a poor-law 
inspector at present in Ireland, whose resi- 
dence, I believe, should be in Cork. The 
salary isathousand ayear. Should the ap- 
pointment suit you, Mr. Gresham will be 
most happy to nominate you to the office. 
Let me have a line at your early conven- 

ience. Believe me, most sincerely yours, 

, ‘* CANTRIP.” 


He received the letter one morning in 
Dublin, and within three hours he was on 
his route to Killaloe. Of course he would 
accept the appointment, but he would not 
even do that without telling Mary of his 
new prospect. Of course he would accept 
the appointment. Though he had begun as 
yet barely two months in Dublin, though he 
had hardly been long enough settled to his 
work to have hoped to be able to see in 
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which way there might be a vista open 
leading to success, still he had fancied that 
he had seen that success was impossible. 
He did not know how to begin— and men 
were afraid of him, thinking that he was 
unsteady, arrogant, and prone to failure. 
He had not seen his way to the possibility 
of a guinea. 

‘* A thousand a year!” said Mary Flood 
Jones, opening her eyes wide with wonder 
at the golden future before them. 

‘It is nothing very great for a perpet- 
uity,” said Phineas. 

‘**Qh, Phineas; surely a thousand a year 
will be very nice.” 

‘¢ Tt will be certain,” said Phineas, ‘‘ and 
then we can be married to-morrow.” 

‘*But I have been making up my mind 
to wait ever so long,” said Mary. 

‘“*Then your mind must be unmade,” 
said Phineas. 


What was the nature of the reply to Lord 
Cantrip the reader may imagine, and thus 
we will leave our hero an Inspector of 
Poor-houses in the County of Cork. 





Sratistics of Valentine’s Day are coming in. 
Thus we read that in Birmingham 45,000 of 
these tender (or spiteful) effusions passed 
through the post-office; in Leeds 55,000, and in 
Liverpool 115,000. It is recorded that in the 
last-named town ‘‘ an immense number of ‘ ba- 
bies’ and dolls were sent as valentines. About 
800 objectionable articles, such as red herrings, 
black puddings, and rats were also sent; but 
these were, by order of the post-office authori- 
ties, stopped and destroyed. One gentleman 
was favoured with a nightcap, which was super- 
scribed, ‘To » & sleepy-headed gentle- 
man,’ &c.’? By ‘ babies,’’ we believe, is 
meant a little waxen figure of a new-born infant, 
which it is the good-natured custom of some peo- 
ple to send to those married couples who are 
without children. It is wonderful what an 
amount of venomous and stupid bitterness is 
associated with the kindly but senseless super- 
stition of ‘* Good Bishop Valentine.”’ 





A very useful book might be written with 
the sole object of advising what parts of what 
books should be read. It should not be a book 
of elegant extracts, but should merely refer to 
the passages which are advised to be read. It 
might also indicate what are the chief works 
upon any given subject. For example, take 





Rent. The important passages in Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, Jones, Mill, and other writers, should 
be referred to, 

Of course, this work must be the product 
of more than one mind, I have often heard 
it said that when the London Library was 
founded, there was scarcely any work of any 
kind, and of any age, proposed for purchase, 
respecting which some member of the learned 
committee which formed and regulated that 
library, cou’! not tell something desirable to 
be known about it. If the knowledge ‘about 
books embodied in that committee could have 
been given to the world, it would have been 
a most valuable addition to the world’s knowl- 
edge. Often a great but obscure student dies 
without having given to it any of the results 
of his extensive reading. 

Author of Friends in Council. 





Tue disciples of Confucius have given a de- 
scription of the behaviour of The Master, as 
they called him, on the important occasions of 
his life. They say that, when in the presence of 
the prince, his manner displayed his respectful 
uneasiness. There could hardly be given any 
two words which more fitly describe the manner 
of most Englishmen when in society. 

Author of Friends in Council. 
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From Good Words. 
THE AUTHOR OF “THERE’S NAE LUCK 
ABOUT THE HOUSE.’’* 


1710-1765. 


More than a century and a halfago, long 
before James Watt was born to give new 
life to the district, Greenock consisted of 
two little seaports, a quarter of a mile as- 
under, with a wide bay between. The in- 
habitants in the one were mariners and me- 
chanics, and in the other mariners and for- 
eign traders; and the combined population 
did not number a thousand. 

Both seaports had fair harbours for the 
ow and both enjoyed the privilege of 

olding yearly markets. These were fre- 
quented by the Highlanders, who, descend- 
ing in companies from the neighboring 
mountains — with peaceful intentions for 
once — disposed of their native stock, and 


* And are ye sure the news is true? 

And are ye sure he’s weel? 

Is this a time to think o’ wark? 
Ye jauds, fling by your wheel. 

Is this a time to think o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door? 

Rax me 4 cloak, I’ll to the quay 
And see him come ashore. 

For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’; 

There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’. 


And gie to me my bigonet, 
My bishop’s satin gown; 

For I maun tell the baillie’s wife 
That Colin’s come to town. 

My turkey slippers maun gae on, 
My hose 0’ pearl blue; 

It's a’ to please my ain gudeman, 
For he’s baith leal and true. 


Rise up and mak a clean fireside, 
Put on the muckle pot; 
Gie little Kate her Sunday gown 
And Jock his button coat; 
And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 
Their hose as white as snaw; 
It’s a’ to please my ain gudeman, 
- For he’s been lang awa’. 


There’s twa fat hens upo’ the bauk, 
They've fed this month and mair; 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare ; 

And spread the table neat and clean. 
Gar ilka thing look braw; 

For wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was far awa’? 


Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air; 
His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair. 
And will I see his face again? 
And will I hear him speak? 
I'm downricht dizzy wi’ the thocht, 
In troth I'm like to greet! 


Since Colin’s weel, I’m weel content, 
I hae nae mair to crave: 

Could I but live to mak him blest, 
I’m blest aboon the lave: 

And will I see his face again? 
And will I hear him speak? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thocht, 
In troth I’m like to greet. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. 
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laid in the stores of what were by poe it 
son foreign commodities. But in each of 
the towns the centres of activity were the 
quays, where the gabberts and the fishing- 
boats, with now and then a large vessel, lay 
to. The best houses were built round the 
quay-heads, in the old fashion which en- 
abled men and women to look down upon 
the stir produced by their trades, and to 
combine the indulgence (in a way no longer 
possible) with air and light, and even with 
the view of blossoming gardens, waving 
woods, and green fields; for Greenock and 
Crawfurdsdyke alike commanded the grand 
silver sweep of the Frith of Clyde and its 
lochs, thrown up against the dark mountain 
land of Cowal, which included Finnart More 
and Argyle’s Bowling-green. 

In the house of the shipmasters of Craw- 
furdsyke, Jean Adam was born about the 
year 1710. The education she received in 
the parish and sewing schools must have 
been good ; and it was very soon put to use. 
In consequence, probably, of her father's 
dying when she was young, Jean entered, 
while yet a girl, the service of a clergyman 
in the neighborhood— Mr. Turner of Green- 
ock, it has been suggested. Here she unit- 
ed in her own person the offices of modern 
bonne, a nursery governess, and a sewing 
maid. A minister’s income could ‘not fur- 
nish great remuneration for such assistance. 
Even highly trained sempstresses at that 
time were in the habit of giving their skill 
and industry, together with the use of their 
fashionable patterns, for ‘‘ sixpence a day 
and their meat.” But if young Jean Adams 
got small payment in crown pieces, and 
fared on pease brose, nettle kail, and barley 
meal scones, she was made so far one of the 
minister’s family, and was allowed some 
small share of the priceless treasure of leis- 
ure to cultivate her faculties. Not only 
had she free access to the stray folio of ro- 
mances and rhymes which is said to have 
stirred her up to the exercise of her gift, 
but also to Milton’s poems, and the stately 
artificial English versions of the classics on 
the bookshelves in the minister's study. A 
taste for reading in such circumstances must 
have been comparatively rare, and there is 
evidence that Jean was encouraged and ap- 
plauded in its gratification. 

Thus in the west country manse young 
Jean Adam found a home. And it was 
whilst busy knitting the minister’s stockings, 
helping to make the clothes of his wife and 
children — boys and girls alike — taking her 
turn at one of the many spinning wheels, 
which in their combined droning were fit 
to drive the worthy minister distraught over 
his sermons, nursing the little ones, and at- 
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tending on the sick, that she drew near and 
curtseyed to the muse. For other experi- 
ences of life and livelier diversion than what 
was afforded by the minister’s dusty, heavy 
volumes, she would doubtless have the news 
of the parish and port. She would tell what 
lad and lass were forgathering and on the 
eve of being ‘‘ cried in the kirk” (Anglice, 
having the banns published, ) what boat was 
missing, and what bare-footed and shock- 
headed caterans had crossed at the Clock 
ferry for no good. She must also have at- 
tended many entertainments both mirthful 
and solemn — penny weddings and dirgies, 
rockings and tent preachings. 

Doubtless, too, on.occasion she would go 
to the fair of Inchcolm — the great highland 
fair at Largs— where, besides getting a 
glimpse of the ‘horrid heights ” of Goatfell 
and the rocky wilderness of Ailsa Craig, 
screaming with its wild fowl, she would see 
more stirks and wethers, and hear more 
Gaelic, than in any other assembly on this 
side the Clyde. And if she got a cast in a 
wherry as far as Glasgow, she would land 
at the little rustic quay of the Broomielaw, 
not so big or so busy then as either of those 
at Crawfurdsdyke or Greenock. Next, she 
would cross the old bridge, below the 
arches of which the Highland boats, with 
their familiar red salis, and their patriar- 
chal freight of cattle, sheep, butter, cheese, 
eggs, and bright-dyed yarn, passed up the 
river as far as Rutherglen. Besides the 
Cross, the College, the High Kirk, the 
Laigh Kirk, and the new Ramshorn Steeple, 
she would be certain to visit’ the imposing 
metal statue of King William, presented to 
the city a short while before by Governor 
Macrae, of Madras, whose brother was the 
Ayrshire fiddler in utmost request at kirns. 
She would get a glimpse of the grand 
town houses, with their rows of trees and 
gardens, and of the high walls and palisades 
of Blythswood and Shawfield, shut off from 
the strects like the old family hotels, of Paris ; | 
she would stare awestruck at the Virginian 
merchants themselves (the noblest, most 
magnificent men she could ever have be- 
held,) cadets of the county gentry — the’ 
Walkinshaws, Porterfields, Glassfields, and 
Buchanans. These merchants wore velvet 
breeches, scarlet cloaks, braided with gold 
or silver, and cocked hats above their wigs. 
They promenaded, as if with the kind in- 
tention of making a public show, before the 
Exchange and on that side of the Trongate 
which at certain hours of the day was re- 
spectfully set apart for their private use. 
And if Jéan had any hankering after the 
full stream of ruder life, she had liberty to 
make her way through the narrow lanes and 
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the hurrying throngs of the Saltmarket, the 
Gallowgate, and the Candleriges. 

No portrait of Jean as she was at this 
or at a later time is preserved; nor has any 
tradition handed down her bodily likeness. 
Her friends of other generations have to fall 
back on their fancies, and from analogy 
puzzle out her physical traits. Was she 
not a raw-boned, irregular-featured, ruddy 
'lass, somewhat uncouth in air and gait, and 
at once half bashful and half bouncing in 
manner? Was not her bearing full of sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness, while the 
fire of enthusiasm and earnestness dwelt in 
the large grey eyes under the bushy brows, 
and a world of warm womanly sympathy 
and lovingkindness spoke in the full soft 
mouth? ‘Then as to dress: for a gala trip 
to Glasgow, and a night or two under the 
hospitable roof of her own or the Turners’ 
kindred, she was pretty sure to wear a well 
preserved Indian cotton gown, and a bon 
grace straw hat. But when down at the 
manse of Crawfurdsdyke, she would boast 
nothing better than a woollen petticoat and 
a short gown of striped linen within the 
house; and for a tramp across the moor, a 
blackberry gathering with the bairns, or a 
turn on the quay, she had only to throw 
over her head the tartan screen of plaid, 
which kept its hold on this district long after 
it was given up in others. Such was the 
becoming attire of the Lanarkshire and Ayr- 
shire women. 

The great glory of Jean’s life, attained 
whilst she was yet a young woman, was the 
publication by subscription of her volume 
of poems. The first piece she is said to 
have written was nothing more formidable 
than ‘‘ An Address to Grief,” which, how- 
ever, was much admired by her friends. 
She continued to write, her poems getting 
scattered about. They were collected by a 
Mr. Drummond, of Dymnack, and printed 
in a little volume by James Duncan, in the 
Saltmarket, Glasgow, in 1734. The curi- 
‘ous Address to the Reader, which opens 
the volume, was not written by Jean, but 
by one of the Crawfurds, her patrons. It 
gives a short account of the author, and ex- 
pressly refers to the literary advantages 
she had enjoyed during her service in the 
manse. 

Whether the book was published before 
or after she had quitted this household, 
which in course of time had no farther need 
of her, is uncertain. But be this as it 
may, the list of subscribers shows no lack 
of friends in her native place. ‘The names 
of Crawfurds are there by scores, from 
Dame Margaret of Castlemilk, to the relict 
of Mr. Thomas Crawfurd, advocate. There 
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are baronets and lairds of that ilk, and 
their ladies ; noble Temples and Montgom- 
erys; ministers of the gospel and students 
of divinity in abundance; masters of gram- 
mar schools, condescending generously to 
encourage a sister rival; and merchants 
and tradesmen down to hammermen and 
portioners. 

If Jean’s literary venture was not a great 
success in a mercantile light, it was at all 
events well received by her contempora- 
ries. And one advantage, quite distinct 
from its pecuniary success, it certainly won 
her, and that was the honour, by no means 
slight in those primitive days, of being in 
most circles welcomed as a poetess. And 
this was an honour not often vouchsafed 
by the traders of the west. Within the 
next fifty years the appointment of master 
to the grammar school of Greenock was 
hampered by the stipulation that the master 
should thenceforth abandon the profane 
and unprofitable art of poem-making. 

On leaving the manse Jean set up a day- 
school for teaching girls of her own degree 
reading, writing, and needlework. Accord- 
ing to tradition it was situated among the 
notabilities of the quay-head. She had for 
a number of years now presided over her 
samplers, quilting-frames, spelling-books 
and primers, before the great journey of 
her life was undertaken. She must have 
been hard upon middle-age when she closed 
her school for six weeks, and travelled to 
London and back, in order to obtain an in- 
terview with Richardson, the creator of her 
idol,, Clarissa. It has been questioned 
whether it was within her walking capa- 
bility to accomplish the long journey at the 
rate of twenty miles a day, as Helen 
Walker, the original of Jeanie Deans, did, 
impelled by a much more powerful motive. 
But, with an occasional ‘‘lift” from a 
coach or a chance traveller, it is quite pos- 
sible that Jean Adam may have accom- 
plished her cherished purpose. She was 
very much the hare-brained, hardy woman 
who, for such a cause, would have encoun- 
tered the fatigue and danger which a long 
journey then involved. ‘The matter, how- 
ever, is one of hypothesis ; nobody can ac- 
tually tell, at this date, whether Jean per- 
formed her exploit or not. Her scholars 
believed she did. And if so, it may well 
be asked where — among all the extremes 
of society which met in the London of Lord 
Chesterfield and George Whitefield, of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague and Lady 
Huntingdon, of Vauxhall and Moorfields 
—could there be found a stranger figure 
than that of the travel-soiled, mazed Scotch 





schoolmistress? Of all the decorous, sen- 
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timental ladies who fluttered round this 
genius of a dapper little printer, and petted 
him — what worshipper so unsophisticated, 
so arch, and so likely to fill him with won- 
dering trepidation as this wild, pure- 
minded, high-hearted Scotchwoman ? 

Jean had a little circle at home, by 
which she was known, loved, and well re- 
membered. This was the kindred spirits 
among her scholars. One day she intro- 
duced into their studies the startling nov- 
elty of reading aloud to them from Shakes- 
peare. The play was Othello; and she 
read it with so much effect, and was her- 
self so much moved by her own reading, 
and by Shakespeare’s writing, that at last 
she ‘*swerfed” (swooned) away in the 
tumult of her thoughts and feelings. These 
were the days of fine lady swooning. And 
Jean, with her ambition and her imperfect 
education, was not so circumstanced, in 
spite of her natural sincerity, as to be 
above affectation. She had a craving for 
refinement, and refinement was then be- 
lieved to culminate in the languishingly 
vague impersonation, ‘‘ a delicate female.” 
But she was rather out of order in appre- 
ciating Shakespeare so heartily; for hers 
was not the age of hearty enthusiasm for 
the dramatist, whom it mincingly termed 
** the Swan of Avon.” 

Jean indulged her scholars in other in- 
tellectual treats. She sang her own songs 
(would we had more of them to sing!) in 
her school-room ‘‘ many a time.” And we 
may be sure that she did not ‘‘ swerf” 
away after one of them; on the contrary, 
one may picture her nodding her head, 
stamping her foot, and cracking her fin- 
gers, in the most benign satisfaction. 

But the grim realities of life were fast 
coming on Jean. It so happens that the 
loveliest lyric on wedded love is generally 
believed to have been written by an un- 
wedded woman, the song of wifely pride 
and tenderness, which comes nearest to 
Burns’ ‘‘ John Anderson,” to have been the 
utterance of the subtle sympathy and latent 
affection of a woman who never owned a 
husband. Of all Jean’s acquaintances, 
gentle and single — merchants, masters of 
grammar-schools, and ship captains — not 
one sought, or at all events was successful 
in the search for her hand. Yet, in her 
large-heartedness and quick impulsiveness 
— towers of strength, if but well restrained 
—Jean Adam was as little capable of 
standing alone in the world as the silliest 
and weakest of her sex. Among her many 
talents, practical wisdom did not hold a 
place. That London journey, and the 
closing of her door for weeks beyond the 
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brief space allotted for holidays, was a 
dubious step as regards the prosperity of 
the school. Scarcely less doubtful was the 
reading of Shakespeare’s play to the chil- 
dren of sternly matter-of-fact and rigidly- 
righteous folk —descendants of the play- 
banning Covenanters in their chief seat, the 
West. Doubtless a new and more accom- 
modating schoolmistress would be readily 
found, whose fruit and satin pieces, in the 
easily dazzled eyes of the — daughters 
of the sea captains, would put out fine 
linen quilting, and whose strength of mind 
would not be such as to lead her to fly in 
the face of their fathers’ and mothers’ prin- 
ciples with regard to the vanity of Oth- 
lo 


What told sorest on Jean was an exceed- 
ing rash speculation into which she en- 
tered. The single edition of her poems 
did not all get into the home market. 
Think of this lone woman — her hair grow- 
ing grizzled under her bon grace— occa- 
sionally having herself rowed up, wind and 
tide in her favour, on a Wednesday half- 
holiday or a Saturday afternoon, to make 
searching inquiries of Mr. James Duncan 
in the Saltmarket as to the sale of her 
books, her anxiety for his answers balanc- 
ing any over-weening vanity of which she 
might ever have been guilty. Time has 
robbed these incidents of their prosaicness, 
but left them their poor human interest. 
Jean was sanguine still, however, and 
shipped the surplus copies of her poems to 
Boston in America, from which she never 
got any return of sale. In addition to the 
mortification and disappointment this caused 
her, it swallowed up what little savings she 
had gathered; and thus she was left desti- 
tute when well advanced in years. 

In her extremity she had no resource but 
to seek help from the old friends whom she 
had seemed to have more or less offended 
and alienated by her waywardness and ec- 
centricity. She had now no home or rest- 
ing-place among her lass-bairns at the quay- 
head of Crawfurdsdyke. Calm and storm 
might succeed each other on the watery 
highway; the golden sun might set, and 
the silver moon rise behind the mountains 
of Cowal; Dutch and French skippers 
might take the place of the Highlandmen 
and chatter their gibberish in room of the 
sputtered Gaelic; more and bigger ships in 
full sail, and with flags and garlands flying 
at the masts, might ride in on the rising 
tide; and happy family groups might sally 
forth to welcome the returning sailors; but 
Jean Adam would not be there to see. 
She had ere this ‘‘ taken her foot in her 
hand,” according to the old half piteous, 
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half scornful proverb, and gone trudging in 
sun and wind, in rain and snow, from 
clachan to village, from farm-town to 
laird’s place, wherever she could hope to 
‘*fend”? through such work as she could 
still do. 

A townsman and gallant biographer of 
Jean Adam has tried to free her memory 
from the degradation of having become a 
beggar at last. Nor is it at all likely that 
Jean was ever a beggar outright. But it 
is certain that she was a wandering hawker 
of whatever ability still remained to her to 
shape and sew, to bake and brew, to nurse 
the very young, and wait on the very old. 
The scant recoilections which are handed 
down, though sorrowful ones in their way, 
bear out this softened version of Jean’s re- 
duced condition. Mrs. Fullarton, an old 
scholar, told her daughter of Jean’s comin 
to her house in this character. Mrs. Ful- 
larton said that she had offered her old 
clothes, which she at first proudly declined, 
until, pressed by necessity or rebuked by 
her sensitive conscience for haughtiness of 
spirit unbecoming her situation, she at 
length came back and tookaway. This was 
natural behaviour on the part of a poor, half- 
dependent woman, but it was not the be- 
haviour of a beggar. 

Jean eventually returned to the state of 
service of her youth. Nor was she too old 
.a woman to be capable of it, although the 
best of her days were past. Her fingers 
were waxing stiff and her eyes dim. What 
had been but play to the light heart of youth, 
with all the world before it, was a dreary 
drag to the heavy heart of advanced life, 
that had known better things, and was now 
without any refuge under the sun save the 
grave. Probably it was because she was 
proud in her downfall — the hardness of her 
fate having soured the natural sweetness of 
her temper—that no friend interposed to 
prevent the end. 

On the 2nd of April, 1765 — in the spring 
which is so softly balmy and tearfully bright 
in that Scotland of the west, Jean stood 
once more within the shadow of King Wil- 
liam’s statue and of the grand mansions of 
the Virginian merchants. Stumbling into 
the presence of the .merchants themselves, 
she went on in her faded tartan screen and 
draggled gown till she skirted the 'Trongate, 
and vanished in the crowd of the Gallow- 
gate. She was more footsore than if she 
had made another journey to London, more 
faint-hearted than when she ‘‘ swerfed” 
away after the reading of Othello. Her 
high spirit and tender heart were fairly bro- 
ken. But a new dawn was breaking for 





her, and a Friend was waiting for her ina 
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land that was very far away, yet very near. 
Jean Adam was admitted into the Poor- 
house of Glasgow, by an order from two of 
the baillies of Greenock, as ‘* a poor woman 
in distress, a stranger who had been wan- 
dering about.” She died there the next 
day, and was buried by the parish. 

Jean’s champion attempts to establish the 
fact, that the Poorhouse of Glasgow was 
then more of a hospital than a poorhouse, 
and that various persons, quite different 
from modern paupers, found refuge under 
its roof, and died there. Very possibly he 
is right. The years since the ’45 were not 
so many but that men and women more 
highly born and delicately nurtured than 
Jean had been, might, at the very date of 
her death, have been thankful to live and 
die within those despised walls. *“Neverthe- 
less, even a hospital bed was a woeful last 
home and death-bed for Jean Adam; and 
** a stranger who had been wandering about” 
was a woeful title for the author of ‘* There’s 
nae luck about the house.” 

Jean’s poems in their subjects as well as 
their style bear internal evidence of the 
source from which their inspiration was 
drawn. We have such titles as, ‘* On Cre- 
ation,” ‘*‘ On Redemption,” ‘* On the Method 
of Grace,” ‘*On Abel,” ‘*On Joseph,” 
**On Astrea,” ‘*On Lucretia,” ‘* On Cleo- 
patra,” and so forth. These poems are 
what might be expected — the unconscious 
reflection and echo of Jean’s studies. They 
made no pretension to originality, and the 
claim which was set up for them —that of 
correctness of phrase and propriety of fig- 
ure — would not get them a moment’s hear- 
ing in the present day. Like most echoes, 
they are momentous, formal, and inflated ; 
frequently they are childish; occasionally 
they are quaint. The most quaint in plan 
are, ‘‘ A Dialogue between the Soul and 
Curiosity,” and ‘‘ Curiosity and the Soul 
about the keeping of the Ten Command- 
ments.” 

But it is unfair to judge Jean Adam by 
these poems. The English language was, 
in truth, a foreign tongue to her. She was 
not playfully coquetting with it, but strug- 

ling laboriously and painfully to master it ; 
in such earnest, indeed, that she changed 
her very name to meet its supposed require- 
ments — writing Christian and surname on 
her title-page, ‘‘ Mistress Jane Adams.” 
She might have succeeded in reading it with 
relish, but she could never write it without 
cramping impediment. But set her to her 
native dialect, and she could and did write 
very diiferently. 

It is not necessary here to go into the 
dispute regarding the authorship of ‘* There’s 
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nae luck about the house.” It has been 
settled by competent authorities, and com- 
mon consent now awards the song to the - 
simple woman, Jean Adam, instead of to 
the scholar, William Julius Mickle. 

Tradition has something to say as to the 
originals of the song. They were popularly 
held to be a couple named Colin and Jean 
Campbeli, who lived at Crawfurdsdyke. 
** Jean made a great work about her man,” 
and no necromancy was needed on the part 
of her neighbour and namesake to interpret 
and utter Jean Campbell’s feelings, on the 
return of her husband from one of his longer 
voyages. 

The local scenery throws light on some 
details of the song; whilst other details, as 
graphic and still more minute, illustrate the 

rosperous middle-class condition of the 
eroine and the hero. 


*¢ And are ye sure the news is true? 
And are ye sure he’s weel? ’” 


the song begins in a fond realization of hlisg, 
so great that, for a moment, it cannot be 
credited. 


*« Ts this a time to think o’ wark?”’ 
follows, in the full extravagance of joy. 
** Ye jauds, fling by your wheel; ”’ 


and then the triumphant, loyal lilt of the 
chorus, glad in proportion to the former 
rueful, lonely independence, sounds out 
clearly : — 


** For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’; 
There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’. 
Is this a time to think o’ wark 
When Cohin’s at the door? 
Rax me my cloak ——’”’ 


She has servants to do her bidding; she 
has already issued her orders to her lasses :— 
**T’ll to the quay 
And see him come ashore.”’ 


The “ bigonet,” or high-cauled, starched 
matron’s cap, above the comely face, now 
flushed with honest delight; the ‘‘ bishop’s 
satin gown,” the ‘‘ turkey shoon,” and ‘‘hose 
o’ pearl,” were more or less costly articles 
of dress, proving the rank and wealth of the 
woman who could afford to wear them. So, 
too, a hundred and thirty years ago were 
little Kate’s ‘‘ Sunday gown,” and Jock’s 
‘* button coat.” The motive for putting 
them on in each case is the artless art of a 
heart which both loves and honours its mas- 
ter: — 

** Tis a’ to please my ain gudeman, 


: 99 


For he’s been lang awa’. 
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The two fat hens reposing, unconscious of 
their doom, on ‘‘the bauk,” are a picture 
in one line of homely ‘‘ couthiness,” and 
the record that the hens have been fed 


*¢ this month and mair,’’ 


pleasantly suggests how Colin has been 
watched and waited for. 


‘* Mak haste and thraw their necks about ”” 


sings like a cruel summary sentence of death ; 
but the wholesale destruction was in the 
best of causes, — 


** That Colin weel may fare; 
And spread the table neat and clean, 
Gar ilka thing look braw.’’ 


And here how much of the mistress survives 
in the wife! The duty was discharged un- 
grudgingly ; and most graceful was the com- 
pliment paid to the enviable Colin. He 
must have been a good fellow to have been 
so doted on after many years had tried his 
worth. But it is also on the cards that he 
may have been a gruff and surly bear, or a 
dry and stiff dog of a man. Still the wistful 
question is sweet : — 


*¢ For wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was far awa’? 
Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air — ”’ 


and the joyful woman runs on: — 


** His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair.”’ 


This innocently insane delusion of the wife’s, 
chiming in as it does with a host of similar 
precious hallucinations, has made so deep 
an impression, that Jean’s townsman thinks 
it right to — an explanation making 
known its peculiar significance. Those big, 
braw houses on the quay-head, with their 
foreground of ined toaled water — ship and 
boat and mountain, seen doubled by their 
shadows, and their background of flowery 
gardens (full of Ayrshire roses as well as 
-ockle-shells) and wooded heights, had also 
wide outside stairs, with steps of sounding 
Norway deal, on which women sat an 
worked, and children played, and which 
Colin coming back to his jewel of a wife 
might climb twe at a time. 

The last verse 1s the climax of the whole 
— the natural ineffable melting of the trem- 
ulous laughter into a sudden shower of tears, 
all glistening as they temper the broad sun- 
shine of the heart : — 


** And will I see his face again ? 
And will I hear him speak ? 

I’m downricht dizzy wi’ the thocht; 
In troth I’m like to greet,’’ 
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followed up quickly by the recovered bell- 


like ring: — 
** For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’; 
There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’.”’ 
Saran TYTLeR 


From Good Words. 
TRAVERS MADGE. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue name of Travers Madge was proba- 
bly known to —— few before the 
ee of Mr. Herford’s Memoir.* 

e started in life without the prestige of 
academical distinctions. He never rose to 
celebrity asa preacher. He wrote no books. 
His literary labours were limited to the edi- 
torship of a Sunday-school Penny Magazine. 
He was not conspicuous for wide culture 
or keen powers of thought. And yet, if [ 
mistake not, most readers of his life will 
have felt their hearts burn within them, as 
they followed him in his work and his self- 
devotion, with a glow which the memoirs 
of men much more eminent in the ‘* religi- 
ous world” often fail to kindle. The near- 
est approach in contemporary literature to 
the life of the young Galeton ascetic is 
perhaps to be found in that of the Curé 
d’Ars, which the Contemporary Review, the 
Christian Remembrancer, and other journals, 
have brought before English readers. Add 
to what Travers Madge had, as by the grace 
of God and the stirrings of his own soul, 
the superstition and sacerdotalism of the 
Church of Rome, and he might have become 
such a one as M. Vianney was. Place 
him, by an effort of imagination, in the 
thirteenth century, in a system which 
favours organizatian, and brings all indi- 
vidual energies under hierarchical order, 
and checks all doubts and inquiries, and he 
might have developed into a Francis of 
Assisi, and played a conspicuous part in 
ecclesiastical history. As it is, his life was 
spent in.comparative obscurity. We have 
only — but what an only !—the story of a 
soul seeking after God, hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness, and led through 
that righteousness to the Truth, who is its 
Centre and its Source. It is every way in- 
teresting, as bearing witness at once to the 
high ethical and spiritual excellence which 
may be produced within the bosom of Uni- 
tarianism, and may therefore be regarded 


* Travers Madge: a Memoir. By Brooke Her- 
ford. London: Hamilton and Adams. 1807. 
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in some sense as its natural fruit, and, on 
the other hand, to the inadequacy of the 
Unitarian system to satisfy the cravings 
which it has itself created. 

The father of Travers Madge is still liv- 
ing and working as minister of the Unitarian 
chapel in Essex Street; and that fact for- 
bids one’s saying more than that his son 
never ceased, in the midst of all their di- 
vergence of convictions, to hold him in the 
truest reverence, that he never ceased to 
treat his son with the kindest indulgence. 
The relations of the two seem indeed to 
have been every way, from first to last, in 
the true sense of the word, exemplary. 
From earliest childhood there seem to have 
been in Travers traits of character such as 
Roman Catholic writers love to note as 
proof of saintship, such as Calvinistic 
writers record as evidence of election. At 
the age of six or seven he shows the calmest 

tience under sharp pain or long weary 
illness. At eight he rises before all his 
schoolfellows that he may get his own work 
done and have time to help the little ones. 
Further on in youth, when he enters Uni- 
versity College, London, in 1840, at the 

e of seventeen, he sets his face like a 
flint against the whole system of competi- 
tion, examinations, prizes, as ‘‘ simply min- 
istering to selfishness.” The ‘* bright 
beauty ” of childhood ripens into a face of 
‘* spiritual joy and sweetness,” which wins 
the heart of all men. He throws himself, 
with a zeal prophetic of his future work in 
life, into the labours of a Sunday school, 
seeking out the lads who came there in their 
wretched homes, reproaching himself with 
being better off than they were, seeking to 
share their poverty. He spends five years 
at the Manchester New College, in an 
atmosphere which would seem likely to 
~ simply the critical, intellectual side 
of religious thought. John James Taylor, 
James Martineau, Francis William New- 
man, were his chief teachers there. Chan- 
ning was his great hero, the pattern which 
he strove to imitate in his own life. One 
who compares the life which Travers Madge 
led under these circumstances with the 
average of what he has known among the 
best men even of religious ‘‘ sets ” at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, with what his own 
academic life has been, is constrained to do 
homage to him as to a nature of a higher 
order. He lives upon potatoes and bread, 
taking meat only as an act of filial obedi- 
ence; becomes a teetotaler, and afterwards 
a vegetarian ; gives up even butter and tea; 
with a strange, almost fantastic desire to 
taste the poverty to which he was not born, 
he earns sixpence a day by ‘‘ carrying book- 
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shelves,” and talks of ‘‘ holding somebody's 
horse ” that he may pick up a few coppers; 
spends all his leisure time in his Sunday 
schools, and in the week-day labours that 
grew out of them. With a touching sim 
plicity, as one who seeks to be a follower — 
an imitator — of Christ, he writes : — 


**Would not it bea beautiful thing to think 
about, to picture to oneself Christ teaching in a 
Sunday school, with his arm folded round one 
boy, his hand resting on the head of another, 
his face smiling, his lips uttering such words as 
would make the boys love him as much as he 
loved them? ”’ 


All this naturally led his father and his 
friends to think that he would take to min- 
isterial work as a profession. To their 
astonishment and regret, he resolutely re- 
fused, and resolved to earn his livelihood as 
ashopman. He shrank from the possibility 
of being a hireling, and therefore would not 
work for hire at all, just as he had refused 
before to work for prizes and other college 
honours. Among detached off-shoot sects 
of Methodism lapsing into Unitarianism, 
among a body of Christian brethren who 
identified themselves with no sect, he finds 
congregations who accept his services, and 
to them he preaches, and with them he 
prays. His words fall on the hearts of men 
as the good seed of the word of life. This 
he can do for its own sake. He shudders 
at the thought of being paid for it. 


*¢ Should you like to be paid,’’ he wrote to a 
fiend, ‘‘ for teaching in the Sunday schools? 
Should you like to be paid for visiting in your 
district? If not, do you not think it is rational 
for me to object to being paid for visiting — to 
object to being paid for praying? ’’ 


In another letter he sets forth more fully 
what he aims at. 


** Tt grieves me to see the amount of idle time 
— of time wasted in mere amusement, of money 
too, of health too, all in amusements and luxu- 
ries, while brothers are by our side, weeping 
and wailing and gnashing their teeth. I some- 
times feel ready to sit down andecry. I some- 
times cannot help it when my heart wanders 
from home to home, to different scenes of 
wretchedness, brutality, and sin. And yet here 
we Christians are, sitting at our ease and doing 
How can the world be 
made happier but by our all working, working, 
working, harder than we have ever dreamt of? 
My idea is for a few, who feel this strongly, to 
unite simply and naturally, and be constantly 
together, cheering and encouraging and helping 
one another on..... Let us devote ourselves 
entirely to God —not to amusement, idleness, 
or pleasure-seeking; not to large houses, fine 
food, or fine clothes, in all of which things per- 
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haps we most of us err, but to being and doing 
good.”” 


For a time his trade-plans fell through, 
and he opened a day-school for boys at 
Norwich, working with his usual earnest- 
ness among the poor, taking preaching 
tours in the Staffordshire potteries and in 
Cornwall.* It ended in his going back to 
Manchester in 1848, once more to resume 
his labours with a recognized office as home 
visitor in his beloved schools in Lower 
Mosley Street, infusing a new life in them, 
making the roughest Tads feel towards him 
as to a brother, getting their parents to- 
gether for an evening service, speaking and 
praying from his heart. 

His religious creed up to this time ap- 
pears to have been simple, undogmatic, 
tending in feeling to mysticism, in life to 
asceticism. He had not as yet renounced 
the negative elements of the creed in which 
he had been taught. The communities with 
which he fraternized were chiefly those that 
may be described as ‘‘ unattached,” floating 
off from larger and more organized sects. 
In the language of his biographer, he was 
never a ‘‘ sectarian Unitarian” — was able 
to sympathize warmly with the devotion of 
those who worshipped as God Him whom 
the Unitarians reverence only as the di- 
vinest among men. He trusted in the love 
of God and His readiness to forgive sin, 
without connecting that forgiveness with 
the sacrificial aspect of the death of Christ. 
But about the years 1849-50 there came a 
change. There fell on him, as on so many 
strivers after righteousness, a ‘‘ horror of 
great darkness.” The kind of life which he 
was leading, through that very effort of 
self-consecration working on a temperament 
naturally intensely sensitive, may have had 
its share in the change. Insufficient food, 
insufficient rest, the constraint strain of 
that most exhausting of all forms of educa- 
tional labour, the instruction of grown boys 
in the rudiments of religious knowledge, — 
all this may have fostered the tendency to 
the intense depression of which the lives of 
saints record so many instances. ‘ All his 
previous life seemed to collapse miserably 
and utterly. He would wander off from 
home and friends aimlessly, simply craving 
to get right away from comforts, and associ- 
ations, and ways of life, which seemed to 
him a mockery of the lost, forsaken misery 


* Itis a curious instance of coincidence that he 
notes in his record of his Cornish mission : — “ One 
young man of the name of Colenso,’’ who “ could 
not receive the orthodox notions, and was becoming 
an intidel, he says, though still apparently earnest 
and devout.” Has the Bishop of Natal a ‘double’ 
at Penzance? 
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with which his work had made him so famil- 
iar.” The work itself, thus viewed, became 
stale and unprofitable. He could bear it no 
longer. In earlier days something of this 
feeling led him to give up the ministry and 
to take to school work, then to give up the 
school at Norwich for a preaching tour in 
Cornwall, finally to abandon even the 
schools in Manchester that he loved so well, 
and to settle down to the mere mechanic 
drudgery of a printer’s office, working in 
shirt-sleeves and apron, black with printers’ 
ink, carrying his dinner in a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Wherever he was there was the 
same restlessness in every form of good, 
the same absence of peace and rest from 
doing it. To him, whose life was irre- 
proachable, there came an “‘ intensity of 
self-reproach,” as if ‘‘ the tears of all eter- 
nity could not wash out the stains of sin.” 
What was in him came out in the almost 
fierce question with which he turned upon 
the friend who wrote in his life, ‘* Don’t 
you feel that you deserve to be tormented 
and punished for ever ?” 

And to him, as to ten thousand times ten 
thousand, a multitude that no man can num- 
ber, of like sufferers, the message of glad 
tidings came in thoughts, which to him were 
new, of the meaning of the death as well as 
of the life of Christ. 


s¢ At last,’’ he writes, in or about 1850 (the 
letter is given without a date), ‘at last, in the 
deepest shame and uttermost despair, I was led 
to look to Jesus. When I thought I could hardly 
come to God on account of my sins, it was told 
me that ‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that all that believe in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life’. When I felt that I did not love God as I 
ought, [ was told not to think of my own feel- 
ings; that the more I tried to love Him, the 
more impossible I might find it, for the very 
effort often rendered it impossibie; but still, to 
look to Jesus, to read in Him the expression of 
God’s will, to feel in Him the outpourings of 
God’s love; and thus, by looking to Jesus —to 
Jesus living, praying, and dying on the cross, 
to save me and every wretched, perishing soul 
— to love God because He first loved us.”’ 


He notes in the same letter at once the 
excellences, and what he had found to be 
the defects of the teaching of his sect. 


*¢ Unitarian preaching and devotion will help 
one through many sorrows and trials, will com- 
fort one in many afflictions, will strengthen and 
purify and bless the heart; but it will not, in 
general, enable one to pass through the seasons 
of fierce struggle with the devil, and of reckless, 
hopeless, despair........ The tendency of 


the Unitarian religion is to be entirely subjective 
. . « Instead of God hearing and answering 
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prayer, prayer is said to work a change in our) forced upon him that those to whom he 


hearts and to conform our will to that of God. 
Instead of going to heaven or hell, the conse- 
quences of virtue are described in the joy and 
peace of the heart obedient to God, and of vice 
in the pangs and remorse of an evil conscience. 
Instead of throwing ourselves at the feet of 
Jesus, and being sprinkled with His blood, and 


being clothed with His righteousness, we are) 


told that we must, by sympathy with the mind 
ot Christ, and in conformity with what He re- 
yuires of his disciples, work out our own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling.”’ 


IIe confesses, with an almost startling 
candour, that in his earlier days, when he 
was most thoroughly an Unitarian, he had 
doubted whether his friends were right in 
calling themselves Christians. If Christ 
were only a man, only a teacher, only an 
example, was it not ‘‘ a departure from the 
Christian spirit ” for men to call themselves 
by his name ? 

The result of this change was to bring 
Travers Madge into sympathy with a wider 
circle of Christians, with many who were to 
be found in the sects whose faith on these 

ints was in harmony with that which has 
- the characteristic faith of Christendom. 
Churchmen, Methodists, Independents, were 
ready to welcome one who felt and spoke as 
they did. But with this adoption of ** evan- 
gelical” doctrine there was the old craving 
aiter righteousness, the old asceticism, show- 
ing itself at once in self-denial and in deeds 
of love. The ‘‘ easy, worldly, respectable 
religion of some Christians seemed to him 
like the cold and clammy hand of death.” 
The new faith did not bring with it at first 
any conviction of the necessity of joining 
another visible society than that with which 
he had hitherto been connected. His name 
remained on the roll of the Presbyterian — 
i. e., Unitarian — congregations of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire at the very time when 
he looked on Unitarianism as weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. The Prim- 
itive Methodists seemed to him to ‘‘ keep 
more (directly in view the objects which a 
Christian church ought to have, than any 
other denomination.” 
wherever he found men willing to listen to 
him — in Independent chapels, or the like. 


In the strength of his new faith, he went | 
back to Manchester in 1851, and resumed | 


his old work in his beloved schools in Mosley 
Street; still, as before, loved and loving, 
received by the rough lads as an angel from 
God, with clasped hands, and eyes that glis- 
tened with delight. But as he gave utter- 
ance to that faith which had come as a mes- 
sage of glad tidings, the conviction was 


He himself preached | 


spoke were not ripe for it; had not felt the 
ineed of it. ‘*I am inclined,” he writes, 
‘to think that the preliminary preaching, 
| ‘Repent ye,’ is what we now want; and 
| when we are casting about in despair for 
| something to lay hold of, then will be time 
‘enough to speak of the redemption which 
| may be found in Jesus Christ.” That which 
most shocks him in the state of feeling round 
him is the absence of any sense of needing 
that redemption. He reads a sermon by 
Mr. M. (qy. Martineau?), who says that 
‘* we have passed beyond the thought and 
want of salvation, that redemption is as 
much a thing of the past as the old outward 
law,” and feels that such words are at once 
‘**the most distinct disavowal of the essence 
of Christianity, and yet the most honest 
confession of the general state of the Unita- 
rian mind,” that he ever met with. 

A sudden and entire break-down in health 
compelled him to leave Manchester and re- 
tire to Norwich, and the remainder of his 
life was that of an invalid, prematurely old; 
for many years that of what has been scoff- 
ingly called a Christian ‘‘ unattached,” join- 
ing any congregation of men like-minded 
with himself, working, wherever he was, 
with the old love for souls, the old regard- 
lessness of self, the old power to win the 
hearts of the poor, gathering men round 
that which was to him and them the ‘* Table 
of the Lord,” —a ‘* Communion Service,” 
which one who was often present described 
as seeming ‘‘more like the original one 
than I ever felt it anywhere else. We all 
sat around a long table, and the bread and 
wine were passed round, and each spoke 
who wished, and the Master himself was 
present there to our hearts, and the poor 
room felt like the holy of holies.” 

After some years spent in his compara- 
tive retirement, he re-appeared at Manches+ 
ter, in 1859, as the minister of a congrega- 
tion of stragglers from various folds, trades- 
people and working men, some from the 
Plymouth Brethren, some from the Baptists, 
some from the Independents, many from 
the Methodists. Such materials did not 
promise much in the way of unity, and di- 
vergencies of thought and feeling soon be- 
gan to show themselves. Travers had to 
throw himself, as into a spiritual asylum 
from the strife of tongues, into his old work 
with the rough street lads, and to teach 
them to pray, and repent, and love Christ, 
and sing hymns, till the evenings which he 
"spent with them seemed to him as though 
_he had passed them ‘‘ amongst the angels 
jin heaven.” The work lasted, however, 
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only for afew months. Health and strength 
again gave way: he was once more thrown 
back upon himself. 

And with this there came that which is 
seldom found in a mere proselyte toa creed, 
a mere apostate from a party, but which is 
perhaps the characteristic crown and glory 
of the progress of a seeker after truth. 
There is a blending together of old things 
and new; third thoughts, which harmonize 
the first and the second thoughts that had 
seemed in blank contradiction with each 
other. His confession of an evangelical 
faith is not less distinct than before. 


“If I have not spoken much in my letters 
lately of that wonderful revelation to the bur- 
dened hearts of sinful men, ‘that the blood of 
Jesus Christ, God’s own Son, cleanseth from all 
sin,’ it is not because my faith in this is shaken, 
or because [ feel the need of it less than I did. 
Never, never did I feel the preciousness of this 
truth as I feel it now. Without it I should be 
in outer darkness, in misery without any com- 
fort, in uttermost despair.”’ 


But with this there is a wider view, a 
more hopeful recognition of the good to be 
found in those who had not yet received the 
truth as he received it, a stronger faith in 
the possibilities of the future. At one time 
the whole state of Christendom had seemed 
to him full of ‘‘ wounds and bruises and 

utrefying sores; ” now he had learnt the 
esson, Meliora latent. 


** God has, I believe, been instructing me in 
some things of late which I did not see before, 
and which I have perhaps, therefore, more fre- 
quently referred to, such as the true conversion 
of all who repent of sin and seek to live to God, 
though they may frequently stumble, and know 
nothing of the experience which so-called evan- 
gelical Christians and Methodists seem to regard 
as necessary; also the hope, rising to an as- 
surance, that the work of redeeming mercy is 
not confined to this world, and that the sentence 
of eternal death may at any time be remitted; 
also that all doctrinal exclusiveness in the 
church, and all attempts to judge of others’ in- 
ternal fitness for church membership, are alike 
evil and unscriptural; and, last of all, that 
Christian influence is not confined to conversa- 
tion on religious subjects, but that the Christian’s 
character shines forth in the midst of the various 
pursuits, intercourse, and amusements in which 
he may be engaged. And here it is that, I 
think, we have been judging harshly, both doing 
harm and receiving harm. Perhaps I ought not 
to say we. J have, I know I have, misrepre- 
sented Christianity, and especially those truths 
which have brought me so much peace and com- 
fort, by the course which I have taken.’’ 


And again, in the same strain, he writes :— 


**T dare not say anything about the counsels 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XIII. 536 
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of God, more than He has revealed. When men 
say that the death of Christ satisfies His justice, 
or that the wrath of God against sin fell upon 
Christ, I think they are using rather venture- 
some language. YetI cannot but feel that, by 
divine appointment, and by His own self-sacri- 
ficing love; and his oneness with poor, suffering, 
sinful man, Jesus plunged himself into the abyss 
of human woe, even into that deepest human 
misery which we might have imagined it impos- 
sible for the sinless One to have experienced. 
In accepting this sacrifice God reveals His for- 
giving mercy to the whole human family, In 
that forgiving mercy all who seek His face 
find peace and joy. Forgiveness, in the sense 
of the removal of future punishment, does not 
seem to me to enter into the minds of the Apos- 
tles, or to be that of which Christ speaks. We 
rejoice in forgiving love, inasmuch as we know 
that, notwithstanding our sins and wanderings 
from God, His ear is open to our cry, and His 
arms are always stretched forth to welcome us 
home.” 


We cannot wonder that, in this state of 
feeling, he should note with especial joy his 
—— at a lecture given by Professor 
Maurice at the Working Men’s College, 
and a conversation with him, and contrast 
the teaching which he found there with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s more popular theology. 

The remainder of the story of his life may 
be told rapidly. Old affections drew him, 
in 1861, once more to the Crown-Street 
congregation at Manchester, but more as 
an outsider, as a member not of that par- 
ticular church, with its tests and limita- 
tions, but of the great family of the re- 
deemed. A home mission for the ragged 
children and their parents occupied and ex- 
hausted the little strength that remained ; 
the Lancashire distress roused him, in 1862, 
to fresh labours and exertions. When 
they were over, consumption had made such 
progress that the two years which followed 
were simply a time of patient, cheerful suf- 
fering and hopeful expectation of the end. 
In 1865, chiefly, it would seem, through 
contact with the Bishop of Norwich at 
Scripture readings at Lady Buxton’s, at 
Cromer, he was drawn towards the Church 
of England — with which he had indeed 
been for some time in a secret, half conscious 
sympathy — was baptized into membership 
with her, and became, till his death, a reg- 
ular communicant. In March, 1866, the 
end came. The love of Christ still filled 
his soul. He read the story of his own life 
in the words of a hymn : — 


«¢ O Saviour, I have nought to plead 
In earth beneath, or heaven above, 
But just my own exceeding need, 
And Thy exceeding love. 
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** The need will soon be past and gone, 
Exceeding great, but quickly o’er; 
The love, unbought, is all Thine own, 
And lasts for evermore.’’ 


The Unitarian father and the Church of 
England son found to the last, in their trust 
in that love, a bond of union, and read and 
prayed together. And then the end came, 
as it has come to thousands of the saints of 
God, —the sweet smile in the midst of 
sharp suffering, the eyes wide open as if he 

azed on the celestial city, the whispered 
Societe of old hymns, now more precious 
and full of meaning than they had ever been 
before. The last words that ever passed 
from his lips were — 


** With God eternally shut in.’’ 


The life which bad been so long ‘* hid 
with Christ in God” found its natural, say 
rather, its supernatural outcome, in that 
consciousness of the beatific vision. 

There is so much, from first to last, of 
fairness and openness in the way in which 
Mr. Herford has done his work — such a 
total absence of any attempt to suppress or 
disguise what tells against his own creed — 
that I am reluctant to note any omission. 
But I must own that the Memoir in one 
point creates a craving which it does not 
satisfy. ‘The last stage in Travers Madge’s 
progress through his ‘* phases of faith,” is 
summed up in half-a-dozen lines. Those 
who must naturally look on that stage as at 
once the highest and the happiest, may be 

ardoned if they express the wish that they 
fad been told, not only of the bare fact, 
but how it was brought to pass — by what 
influences, of individual teachers, or books, 
or trains of thought ; what his feelings were 
as to the Creeds, Articles, Prayer-Book, of 
the Church of England, and the contending 
parties within her pale. Those who hold 
that that there is a special, though not nec- 
essarily a decisive, value in the judgments 
formed on such points by one whose life 
was preeminently saintly ; who believe. that 
there is a substantial and unfailing truth in 
our Lord’s words, that ‘** whosoever willeth 
to do His will, shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God,” may legitimately de- 
sire, with far other motives than mere curi- 
osity, to know what he thought and felt on 
matters of vital interest. Far as they may 
be from accepting the ipse dizit even of a 
saint, the sic cogitavit of Travers Madge 
would have had a claim, surpassed by that 
of very few others, upon their most earnest 
attention. 

The thoughts which rise from the life 
which I have thus traced, even as it is, are 
obvious enough. It bears its witness, valeat 
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quantum, at once against the merely ethical 
teaching of modern Unitarianism, against 
the tendency, more or less developed in 
different Unitarian teachers, to ignore 
man’s consciousness of sin and the need of 
an emancipation from it, and against the 
vehement, coarse assertion of the merely 
forensic and substitutive theories of the 
Atonement, which enter so largely into 
popular evangelical theology. It shows how 
that theology, while it presents to the soul 
that is oppressed with the disease of sin a 
remedy which is indeed a true remedy, and 
rescues it from death, fails to give it that 
which can sustain its life « d lead it on to a 
strong and vigorous health, and too often 
narcotizes its spiritual energy and stops its 
spiritual growth. 

And it suggests, also, a question which 
cannot be lightly passed over. ‘Those who 
read it must, I imagine, feel that there was 
hardly any stage of Travers Madge’s life 
of which they would not have said, Sit ani- 
ma mea cum illo. The heretic, the schis- 
matic, the unauthorized ‘‘ celebrant” of 
what ecclesiastically was a mock com- 
munion, wins our admiration and our love 
throughout. We cannot admit for a mo- 
ment, however much we may rejoice that 
he was led on from truth to truth, the 
thought that he had been called away at an 
earlier stage, he would have been on the 
** left hand” among the accursed and con- 
demned. And if so, in this as a typical 
representative instance, may it not be so in 
twice ten thousand instances? May there 
not be in others, as in him, an unconscious 
faith in the midst of a verbal negation of 
the truth? Is not Meliora latent a motto 
for us also in our judgments or our hopes 
for others? And if so, again. is it well to 
surround the witness which the Church 
bears to the truth with anathemas which at 
least seem to reverse that judgment and to 
shut out that hope? The ‘+ damnatory 
clauses” of the pseudo-Athanasian Creed 
have, it is true, been explained over and 
over again, as sentencing only the unbelief 
which knows itself to be unbelieving, the 
heresy which believes itself to be heretical, 
the denial which involves not merely intel- 
lectual error but moral evil, —and in that 
sense thousands of the clergy accept them, 
and tens of thousands of the laity are con- 
tent at least to acquiesce in them; but in 
the ears of yet more, among both clergy 
and laity, they seem to say, and that with 
no faltering voice, that those who fail asleep, 
being as Travers Madge was till the last 
few years of his life, shall ‘* without doubt 
perish everlastingly.” Is it not time to 
get rid of defences which do not defend, 
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warning which do not warn, words that 
have to be explained in a non-natural sense, 
aids to faith which surround the truth that 
attracts by its own beauty and completeness 
with that which simply repels, =a rouses, 
as by way of protest against the denuncia- 
tion, a not unnatural antagonism ? 
E. H. PLumMprTre. 


From The Spectator, 13 March. 
THE CZECH QUESTION. 


Tur reverses of Austria and the general 
expectation of a further concentration of 
States in Germany have given fresh vigour 
to the Slavonic revival in Central Europe, 
and particularly in the kingdom of Bohemia, 
where the ‘‘ Czech question” has caused 
Prague to be proclaimed in a state of siege, 
and its prisons to be filled with the more 
prominent of the twenty thousand political 
offenders whom the Austrian Government 
has put on their trial for violating the laws 
which regulate the press and the right 
of public meeting. An accurate though 
friendly account of that revival will interest 
our readers. 

Notwithstanding the repressive measures 
adopted by the Austrian Government after 
the crisis of 1848, when the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty was saved by its Slavonian subjects 
and by Russia, the Bohemian or Czech na- 
tional party, led by Dr. Palacky and Dr. 
Rieger, have actively employed the interval 
that has elapsed in educating the lower 
classes of their countrymen in a sense 
of national dignity and importance. Their 
success has been very great. Out of a Bo- 
hemian population of nearly five millions, 
only three per cent. have not had the ad- 
vantages of education. No fewer than 
eleven Slavonic journals, with an aggregate 
daily circulation of 20,000 copies, are now 
devoted to the idea of Slavonic autonomy 
and federation, and the extent to which the 
Slavonic language is used in Bohemia as the 
medium of education and a vehicle of patri- 
otic thought may still further be estimated 
from the fact that a society for the diffusion 
of popular literature at Prague publishes 
25,000 to 30,000 copies of certain literary 
works with a political bias, while an En- 
cyclopedia of Science, of which eight vol- 


umes, of the size of Chambers's Encyclope- | 


dia, have already appeared, meets with a 


demand of 5,000 copies. This great result | 
had been attained in spite of the predictions | 
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happy country would be as thoroughly Ger- 
man as the once Slavonian provinces of 
Mecklenburg and Brandenburg. 

Led by a Committee composed of Dep- 
uties to the Austrian Parliament and pre- 
sided over by Dr. Rieger, the journals pub- 
lished in Bohemia profess to be animated 
by a fear of what the destiny of the Sla- 
vonic races of Austria might be in case of a 
further dismemberment of the monarchy. 
They assert that the German element in 
Bohemia, which constitutes, they allege, 
only one-quarter of the total population, is 
even now gravitating towards a great Ger- 
manic Empire or Confederation, and that it 
seeks to carry with it the alien population 
over which it rules by historical right. Ir- 
ritated by the ingratitude with which the 
Austrian Government has repaid the loyalty 
of the Slavonic races in 1848, as well as by 
the attempts which have so long been made 
to put the Slaves to the wall (‘‘ Die Slaven 
an die Mauer driicken,” — a phrase attribu- 
ted to Count Beust) —the Czech national 
party view with considerable apprehension 
the possibility of their being thrown into the 
common German crucible. The immediate 
object of the national party in Bohemia is, 
therefore, to wrest from Austria, before the 
expected agglomeration of German States 
takes place, such an autonomy as will per- 
mit the Czech to develop themselves inde- 
pendently of the present Austrian monarchy, 
and to acquire such an amount of political 
importance and material strength as will 
enable them to dispose freely of their own 
future at a convenient opportunity. The 
ultimate object of their desires is, however, 
the formation of a Confederation which 
should include such other kindred races as 
may hereafter have the power or the incli- 
nation to join it; such, for instance, as the 
Poles of the present kingdom and the Sla- 
vonians of Turkey. This Confederation the 
leaders of the Czech national party desire 
to place under the sovereignty of the House 
of Hapsburg, which they anticipate will 
sooner or later be forced to abandon the 
last of its Germanic possessions, in the gen- 
eral movement of German unity. 

They argue that a Slavonic Confedera- 
tion, embracing a homogeneous population 
of about twenty-five millions, and including 
the kingdom of Hungary, with a spirite 
population of five millions more, wi!l afford 
adequate compensation to the House of 
Austria for the loss of its Germanic posses- 
sions: while, on the other hand, it will be 
a step towards a satisfactory solution of the 
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many. It would further, they imagine, se- 
cure the peace of Europe by tranquillizing 
France, whose legitimate influence on the 
Continent of Europe would be established 
by the restoration of Poland within the lim- 
its of the present kingdom as regards Rus- 
sia, and inclusive of the greater part of Gal- 
icia in respect to Austria. This is, indeed, 
one of the principal conditions on which the 
idea of Slavonic federation, as understood 
in Bohemia, is based, and the two Czech 
leaders gave much dissatisfaction in Rus- 
sia when visiting the Ethnographical Sla- 
vonian Exhibition at Moscow in 1867 by 
openly pleading the cause of their Polish 
brethren. They boldly advised the Rus- 
sians to make peace with the Poles, and 
thus remove one of the greatest obstacles to 
Slavonic unity; ‘‘ For,” said Dr. Rieger, 
‘* we cannot but acknowledge that the Poles, 
a branch of the western Slavonic race, dis- 
tinct from the Russian people both in their 
history and language, have an equal right 
to independent national existence.” 

But such being the bases of the proposed 
Slavonic State, it may be asked, how is it 
that the Czech movement excites so much 
sympathy in Russia, and how the Bohemi- 
ans can expect to obtain the support of the 
Russian Government in plans evidently hos- 
tile to the reputed objects of the Russians 
themselves, viz., the denationalization of 
Poland and the ultimate absorption of the 
Danubian and Slavonic provinces of Tur- 
key? The Czech argument on this point 
appears to be that it is necessary to draw a 
distinction between the practical policy of 
the Russian Government and the sentimen- 
tal overtures of Russian Panslavists. A 
national awakening or revival has been as 
much required in Russia as in Bohemia. 
Slavonic patriots in both countries had felt 
the necessity of convincing their country- 
men that their own nationality was capable 
of independent development. The Russians 
pointed to the ancient civilization and glo- 
ries of Bohemia, while the Czechs and other 
Slaves under foreign rule encouraged their 
countrymen in their desires for independence 
by extolling the magnitude and power of 
the Russian Empire. 

While the Russian Panslavists have thus, 
on the one hand, devoted themselves to a 
study of Slavonic literature, and to an ad- 





miration of what had been achieved by their 
brethren in the past, the Bohemians have, | 
on the other hand, held up to admiration | 
the progress of Russia in the present, and | 
have eagerly reproduced in their journals | 
the many words of sympathy and encour- | 
agement expressed towards themselves at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. Alarmed at 
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the Russian tendencies of its Bohemian sub- 
jects, the Austrian Government has been 
much inclined to attribute to the Russian 
Cabinet a desire to promote disaffection in 
Bohemia, as a means of preventing the Gal- 
ician Poles from receiving liberal treatment. 
Organ-grinders are now prohibited from 
laying the Russian national anthem in Bo- 
nemia, and a strict surveillance has been 
placed over all strolling musicians to pre- 
vent them from distributing, as it appears 
they have in some cases done, the photo- 
graph of the Grand Duke Constantine’s 
youngest son, Wenceslaus, bearing, as he 
does, the name of the patron Saint of Bo- 
hemia. 

It may be that all this apparent sympa- 
thy and co-operation between the Western 
and Eastern groups of the Slave race may 
not be as real and lasting as the Russian 
Government may desire, or the Emperor of 
Austria fear. The Slavonic demonstration 
at Moscow in 1867, to which the Austrian 
Government attached so much importance, 
was not much patronized by the Russian 
Government, which had reason to be al- 
armed rather than pleased with the general 
tendencies expressed by the Bohemians, 
Servians, and other Slavonic visitors. It is 
certain that the Ethnographical Exhibition of 
Moscow was organized by sentimental pol- 
iticians, and that both the superior officers 
of Government and the more reasonable 
section of the intellectual classes in Russia 
kept aloof from the demonstration. There 
are many weighty reasons why even the 
weakest and least developed Slavonic people 
can never be drawn into practical union 
with Russia. Russian rule is scarcely more 
popular among the Slavonians than that of 
Austria or Turkey. The Bohemians, Mo- 
ravians, Poles, Croats, Carinthians, and 
Slovaks are, moreover, Roman Catholics ; 
they have the advantage of an older and 
more perfect civilization, and they are the 
neighbours of the Romans, Servians, and 
Bulgarians, who look forward to their own 
independent supremacy in the East at no 
distant future. The presence alone of a re- 
suscitated Poland in the midst of the pro- 
posed Confederation would probably be 
more than a sufficient guarantee against any 
intimate alliance with Russia. 

Even Hilferding, the most distinguished 
member of the Panslavist party in Russia, 
confesses that the institutions of his country 
have not as yet inspired much sympathy 
among the Western Slavonians, who still, 
he says, hold, with the Polish poet Mickie- 
wicz, that Russia is a blank sheet of paper, 
on which nothing but her polity is written, 
—a mass of rough humanity, whose social 
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life is steeped in lethargy, whose influence 
on the world cannot yet be determined, and 
who may perhaps be destined to enslave the 
nations of the world, including even the 
Slavonians. It is to this feeling M. Hil- 
ferding attributes the significant fact that, 
in reproducing his argument that ‘‘ The fu- 
ture of the Slavonians can never be estab- 
lished without the co-operation of the Russian 
people,” the organ of the Slovaks rendered 
it— ‘* The Slavonians can only be saved by 
a Slavonic policy.” 

There is also considerable force in the ar- 
gument that it is mainly the indifference of 
Western Europe to the Slavonic movement, 
and the continued belief in the vitality of 
the present Austrian and Turkish monar- 
chies, that favour the influence of Russia 
among the Slavonian nations. The policy 
of the Czar is to promote the establishment 
of small Slavonic States on his borders out 
of the ruins of Austria and Turkey, while 
that of the western and southern Slavonians 
is to create a large confederate State, strong 
enough to maintain its independence against 
the encroachments both of Russia and Ger- 
many. 

The Czechs do not, however, expect to 
obtain their ultimate object without a war 
in Europe; but whatever may be the chan- 
ces of such a war, of complications in the 
East, of the passiveness of united Germany, 
or of agreement for federal purposes be- 
tween the Magyars, Bohemians, Poles, and 
other Slavonians, it cannot but be acknowl- 
edged that the political agitation of which 
Prague is now the centre is worthy of the 
most serious attention, organized as it is by 
men of high rank, as well as of great intel- 
lectual attainments, and embracing as it 
does, in a hitherto passive conspiracy, the 
majority of that part of the population of 
Austria which contributes the largest half 
both of the Imperial taxes, and the Impe- 
rial troops. 


From The Spectator, 20 March. 
; LITTLE IGNORANCES, 

Mr. Forster in his speech on Monday 
on the second reading of the Endowed 
Charities’ Bill, mentioned, as a proof of the 
badness of many middle-class schools, the 
number of men ‘‘spun” in some examina- 
tions for defective Spelling. He quoted 
the evidence of Dr. Gull as to medical 
students, nearly half of whom fail in this 
respect, and there is scarcely a professor in 
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dates for commissions rejected for the same 
want of knowledge is nearly or quite as 
great, and the managers of banks, insur- 
ance offices, and other establishments re- 
quiring good clerks can supply almost in- 
credible instances of students’ blunders in 
writing the commonest sentences. The 
same complaint is made in America, es- 
pecially shent second-rate schoolmasters ; 
and judged by this test, middle-class schools 
in both countries greatly need reform. 
We have some doubt, however, whether 
the test is a very fair one, whether the 
defect is not oftener in the scholar than in 
‘the school. It would seem the easiest 
thing in the world to teach spelling, but it 
is really —e difficult, so difficult 
that we suspect spelling to be of the few 
things which cannot be taught, in the 
proper sense of that word, which must be 
acquired —. by the exertions of the 
pupil himself. No amount of practice which 
school-time will allow, and no system of 
dictation, however careful, can cover the 
area of the English language, and in Eng- 
lish the sound of words is not only no 
guide to their spelling, but is a direct 
source of error, while the principles of the 
art cannot be reduced to formulas. It is 
only by reading that real accuracy can be 
attained, and at least half of mankind will 
not voluntarily read. Even readers, un- 
less they take some interest in etymology, 
or have a liking for accuracy, or are moved 
by that idea of caste — which, in England, 
is fortunately on the side of correct spell- 
ing, and which protects our etymology bet- 
ter than any Academy could do — find the 
burden of so many words too much for 
their memories. A few boys and girls ac- 
quire the art by some process which seems 
intuitive, and spell perfectly years before 
they can by possibility have read half the 
words they are ultimately required to use. 
The writer has known a child of eight to 
whom a blunder in spelling seemed an im- 
possibility, who would spell with instant 
readiness words of which he had never pre- 
viously heard; but that is a faculty, like 
the faculty for rhythm, sometimes found in 
children who are totally devoid of what is 
technically called ‘‘ear.” The majority 
have to learn spelling as they learn arith- 
metic, and a minority uninterested in the 
study defy the efforts of their teachers, 








| and we have reason to believe that if Eng- 


and to the end of their days need diction- 
aries for any lengthy composition. Print- 
ers all know how very little the spelling 
even of the best educated is to be trusted, 
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the sine qué non, the profession would lose 
some very competent members. One oc- 
casional contributor to this journal, a man 
whose education has been of a singularly 
erfect kind, and who is a true scholar in 
Ri way, never sends in a contribution 
without half a dozen etymological errors, 
and there are double-firsts who would 
rather trust themselves in Greek than En- 
glish without a pocket dictionary. It is a 
curious proof of the accuracy of this view, 
that the commercial schools, which profess 
to teach, and do teach, spelling, do not 
turn out spellers half as accurate as the 
public schools, which profess to teach noth- 
ing of the kind, and that hundreds of per- 
sons learn to spell, or rather begin to spell 
well habitually, only in manhood, that is, 
when the attention has at last been aroused. 
Whether the extreme case, that of a man 
of high culture, who absolutely could not 
learn to spell ever happened, we are un- 
certain; but almost all men who have to 
read much manuscript believe it, and a kin- 
dred inability, that of recollecting dates 
and figures, certainly does exist. But an 
inability to spell, arising from a certain 
failure of interest in words, is a distinct 
characteristic of English minds, and one 
which it requires extraordinary effort to 
eradicate, more especially among women. 
Spelling, however, is not the only defi- 
ciency of this kind, though it is, of course, 
the one most observed, and owing to the 
curious caste feeling mentioned above, a 
feeling entirely absent a hundred years 
ago, it is the one most resented. The ig- 
norance of many cultivated men of arithme- 
tic is frequently astounding We feel sure, 
from our own experience, that hundreds of 
what are called well-educated men, and 
thousands of accomplished women, could 
not do a rule-of-three sum if their fortunes 
depended upon it; while a number, pre- 
sumably less, but still very large, cannot 
do any calculation on paper at all. We 
venture to say the majority of middle and 
upper-class women are worried by the sim- 
2st question about interest, and to a very 
wt proportion the simple adding-up of 
household accounts is a wearisome labour, 
very inaccurately performed, while if the 
calculation is in foreign money they are 
hopelessly bewildered. They do not un- 
derstand compound addition, while as to 
compound division, or any problem of any 
sort involving fractions, they frankly de- 
cline to make the attempt. We have per- 
sonally known a lady, mistress not only of 
four languages, but of their literatures, 
give up the effort to discover what the 
fourth of a seventh was as something wholly 
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beyond her capacity, and ten minutes after 
discuss a foreign budget with keen intelli- 
gence; and that is not an extreme case. 
The most extreme we ever knew was that 
of an Oxford M. A., head master of a gram- 
mar-school, and an almost unrivalled mas- 
ter of Greek lyrical poetry, who was hon- 
estly unable, and confessed himself unable, 
to do the simplest sum in simple addition — 
who, to get an account right, would put the 
actual coins on the table, and always called 
a boy to verify the weekly statistics of the 
school. There must have been some odd 
loathing for figures in him, as well as want 
of interest, resembling the loathing some 
lads have for Euclid; but we should like to 
try the House of Peers with a stiff bit of 
notation. Not one in six would put down 
the figures right, and of their wives, not 
one in sixty; yet they and all those we have 
mentioned have, at some time or other, 
learned these things, and are ignorant of 
them only because their interest has never 
been excited. It is just the same with 
geography, of which educated and compe- 
tent men often do not know the simplest 
facts, though they have all learned them in 
a way, as one usually learns things of no 
interest, that is, without learning them. 
They have to learn them again when they 
want them, and meanwhile are just as igno- 
rant as medical students are of spelling. 
We should just like to make the English 
Members in the House of Commons draw 
each for himself a skeleton map of Ireland, 
and see how many of the maps bore a fair 
resemblance to the truth. Yet they were 
taught about Ireland as well as England, 
and at the same time. No doubt, the Eng- 
lish method of teaching geography, even in 
the very best schools, is ludicrously bad, 
very few masters ever thinking that distan- 
ces and areas ought to enter into their 
teaching, and leaving pupils under a happy 
belief that they know al! about Arabia if 
they can draw its outline, though they do 
not know whether it is as big as Yorkshire 
or as Europe. But still, most educated 
men once knew much more of geography 
as lads than they do as men, the reason 
being want of interest in the subject. To 
test them on it would not be fair to the 
schools, wretchedly bad as their system is, 
any more than it would be to test most 
girls’ schools by their old pupils’ knowledge 
of figures. They have been taught them 
fairly enough, but the memory, unstimu- 
lated by any interest, refuses to retain its 
load. The real failure is not in these things, 
but in the entire absence of any attempt to 
secure the main end of teaching, which is 
not the communication of knowledge, but 
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the development of the powers of the mind. 
Half an hour’s chat by a shrewd good-tem- 
pered arithmetician with a lad on the rule 
of three, its principle and its management, 
will give the student a more perfect control 
of that invaluable machine than years of 
**sums” done by cram rules without the 
smallest notion why those rules yield accu- 
rate results. We know a child of eight, a 
irl, whose acquaintance with geography is 
ar greater than that of most men, whose 
study of the subject was induced by the ac- 
cidental awakening of an interest in the 
shapes of the different counties on the map, 
arising originally from some grotesque re- 
mark about the likeness of Britain to an 
old lady dandling Ireland on her lap. The 
teachers even in commercial schools are 
not such bad machines as they are de- 
scribed ; but then they usually are machines, 
and we need intelligent teachers instead. 
Mere practice will not even enable boys to 
spell, and it is practice only which is re- 
quired of them. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
EMPLOYMENT OF BRITISH OFFICERS IN 
PERSIA, 

Ir has been recently announced in the 
Indian newspapers —and on inquiry the 
statement has been confirmed in this coun- 
try —that the Government has consented 
to revert to the old system of furnishing 
British officers to the Persian army. This 
decision is not only sound, but it is most sig- 
nificant, for, taken in connection with the 
recognition of Shir Ali Khan of Cabul, and 
the restoration to him of his father’s subsi- 
dy of £120,000 per annum, which measures 
have also been authoritatively reported, it 
shows that the policy of ‘‘ masterly inactiv- 
ity,” a policy described in the Edinburgh Re- 
view by Sir John Lawrence’s ablest and 
most consistent advocate as ‘* folding our 
hands and doing nothing,” has been defi- 
nitely abandoned. Whether the late Gov- 
ernor-General has been converted at the last 
moment by the force of circumstances, or 
whether, in sending arms and money to Ca- 
bul, he merely yielded to pressure from the 
Home Government, is really of no conse- 
quence. It 1s sufficient to know that we 
are now committed to certain definite meas- 
ures of external preparation and defence, 
instead of remaining stubbornly on our own 
ground, and inviting aggression by a gra- 
tuitous declaration of immobility. The ef- 
fect which is likely to be produced on the 
spot by the somewhat hurried character of 
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our interference in Afghanistan, and the con- 
sequences to which such interference may 
lead, will be considered on a future occasion. 
Here we merely desire to say a few words 
on the other question, and to express our 
unqualified approbation of the attempt, 
tardy and partial though it be, to recover 
some of our lost ground in Persia. 

The general feeling in England is, no 
doubt, unfavourable to Persia. She is re- 
garded as a weak, vain-glorious, faithless, 
and intriguing Power; greedy of gain; pli- 
ant and docile to Russia; restless and en- 
croaching towards India ; and there is a cer- 
tain broad colouring of truth in all the fea- 
tures of this picture. But, whatever Persia 
may be in her political aspect to England, 
she is what we have made her. In turn we 
have bribed and bullied, courted and ne- 
glected her ; and it is just as reasonable now 
to complain that she is not to be depended 
on, as it would be to complain of the way- 
wardness of a spoilt child, or the want of 
tone of a worn-out musical instrument. Per- 
sia cannot be naturally unfriendly to Eng- 
land. She has been obliged, it is true, not 
unfrequently to truckle to Russia, because 
we have left her absolutely at the mercy of 
that Power ; but, on the other hand, she has 
shown on many late occasions how much 
she values our friendship, and how anxious 
she is for our support. The Indian tele- 
graph traverses her territory and is efficient- 
ly protected by her. She is prepared to 
give concessions to English capitalists for a 
bank for railways and for mines. She ap- 
plied only recently for English officers to 
organize a naval force for her in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and she now invites the same as- 
sistance to put her army on an efficient 
footing. Are we, then, to neglect the open- 
ing, merely because the old Herat grievance 
rankles in our hearts, or because Russian 
influence of late years has been paramount 
in the country ? 

In real truth, the deputation of British of- 
ficers to Persia is of more importance than 
at first sight appears. It is not that a score 
of officers, commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned, can achieve any great results in or- 
ganizing or disciplining the many thousands 
of ill-paid and half-clad ‘‘ Sirbaz ” who 
form the Persian army. In a purely mili- 
tary point of view the employment of our 
officers must be, as it always has been, a 
failure; but, politically speaking, there is 
every reason to anticipate a great success. 
In former times, when our officers served 
for thirty years continuously with the Per- 
sian army (from 1808 to 1838), it is notozi- 
ous that they most powerfully seconded the 
efforts of our diplomatists to keep the Per- 
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sian Government attached to our interests. 
In those days the names of Christie, of 
Lindsay, and of Hart were echoed through 
the land, as the guardians and upholders of 
Persia’s honour; and even to the present 
hour an Englishman in his travels in the 
country will not unfrequently feel the bene- 
fit of the old traditions, and be treated with 
attention and respect in token of the hold 
which his countrymen formerly possessed 
upon the affection of the nation. 

But it may be asked, supposing the jeal- 
ousies and heartburnings of the last thirty 

ears to be obliterated, and supposing the 
leyon days of Futteh Ali Shah and Abbas 
Mirza to be restored, how would it profit 
us? Now the answer to this question is 
very simple. Although Persia cannot be 
of positive, she may be of much negative 
value to us. Although she cannot offer any 
military resistance to Russia, she may op- 
pose to her a vis inertia of equal squat. 
Assuming, indeed, that the contiguity of 
Russia to India is an evil — and the whole ar- 
gument proceeds on this assumption— the 
tone and temper of Persia do become a very 
important matter ; for it is quite certain that 
without her co-operation, or at any rate her 
connivance, neither can the present position 
of Russia upon the Oxus be duly consoli- 
dated, nor would it be possible to extend 
the Russian dominion towards Khiva on the 
one side, or towards Mery and Herat upon 
the other. It must be further remembered 
that the only inconvenience we have hither- 
to sustained, or are likely to sustain for 
some time to come, from the Russian pro- 
ceedings in Central Asia arises from the dis- 
quieting rumours that are circulated in the 
bazaars of India, rumours which invaria- 
bly associate Russia and Persia in one com- 
mon policy of hostility to us. Now if our 
officers were in acknowledged positions of 
trust and responsibility with the Persian 
troops, and the Teheran Court were cling- 
ing hopefully to our alliance, such an impu- 
tation would be impossible, and the Rus- 
sian bugbear would thus be shorn of half 
its terrors. 

On these united considerations we earn- 
estly hope that a pitiful economy will not 
frustrate a scheme which is pregnant with 
good, and which, after repeated failures, is 
now, we learn, on the eve of execution. If 
officers are sent to Persia at all, they should 
be very carefully selected, and should be 
men of a superior stamp; not mere soldiers, 
but with a large experience of the Oriental 


character, and with a proved capacity for | 


inspiring confidence among their associates 
and subordinates. Such officers will un- 
doubtedly require a etrong inducement to 
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abandon their professional prospects in In- 
dia and adventure ona foreign service ; but 
there should be no difficulty, when so im- 
portant an object is at stake, in. supplying 
this inducement, either from the Persian 
Treasury or our own. 


From The Spectator, 13 March. 
THE STATESMEN AND THE CRIMINALS. 


Lorp Satissury said, on Monday night, 
in the House of Lords, that he never could 
see what possible connection there was be- 
tween the diminution of crime and the 
spread of education. Crime, he thought, 
was ‘a consequence of moral depravity,’ 
and though you might change the nature 
of the crime by diverting the criminal’s 
tastes and powers into new channels, you 
would not diminish the ‘‘ moral depravity ” 
in him by altering the direction of his de- 
sires, and putting new and more powerful 
tools into his hands. That is a very narrow 
view of the noble Marquis’s. We are very 
far indeed from thinking that crime is the 
mere product of circumstances and temp- 
tations, or that, by altering circumstances 
and diminishing external temptations, we 
could abolish crime, much less guilt; still, 
no one who has studied his own heart in 
the least has any doubt but that with a suf- 
ficiently unfavourable variation of the cir-_ 
cumstances by which he has been, not 
made, but moulded, the evil of which he is 
conscious in himself might, and most prob- 
ably would, have broken out in crime. 
Does the noble Marquis suppose that he 
himself, or any other of the members of 
that distinguished branch of the Legislature, 
is so exempt from all ‘‘ moral depravity ” 
that if he had not been educated at all, nor 
brought up amongst those who loved the 
ideas and pursuits which are opened out 
only by education, but, on the contrary, 
confined to the monotonous excitements 
which appeal only to the heart and the 
senses and an embryo intelligence, he 
would have been quite beyond the possibil- 
ity of crime? We suppose that scarce any 
of us, if any, are beyond the possibility of 
guilt, and it is surely a mere question of 
circumstantial advantages or disadvantages 
whether guilt passes into crime or not. 
The Marquis of Salisbury himself admitted 
that though education could not diminish 
crime it might diminish pauperism. Well, 
what a vast admission is that! Can he as- 
sert for a moment that poverty does not 
make the difference in thousands of cases 
between that moral evil which never even 
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e social arrangements, but 
may even worship social arrangements with 
something like a very gross idolatry, and 
that moral evil which attacks social arrange- 
ments unscrupulously as its most congenial 
task? As far as we have noted the bril- 
liant political career of Lord Salisbury, we 
think we can distinguish a very specific 
modification and mollification of his moral 
tone as a debater and critic, coinciding 
with the change of his external circumstan- 
ces, —in the passage from Lord Robert 
Cecil to Lord Cranborne, and Lord Cran- 
borne to Lord Salisbury. As Lord Robert 
Cecil he was one of the harshest and most 
brow-beating of the debaters of the Lower 
House, — frequently and skilfully imputing 
to his opponents an unworthy class of mo- 
tives, — as, for example, to the party which 
wished for the Bill legalizing marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister that the agitation 
was simply founded on a wish for new op- 
portunities of ‘‘ giving way to the pas- 
sions,” and objecting to the ‘‘ inexplicable 
bashfulness” of the clergy about subscrip- 
tion, that it could be due to nothing else 
but absolute unbelief. If Lord Cranborne 
or Lord Salisbury has taken wider, more 
generous, and more statesmanlike views in 
debate, has that nothing to do with the 
speaker’s external circumstances? . If so, 
how can he possibly maintain that at the 
lower end of the social scale, where the 
moral chasm between pauperism and re- 
spectability is infinitely greater than any 
between the different shades of social dis- 
tinction at the upper end, the difference 
between education and ignorance may not 
account for much more than the difference 
between legal innocence and legal guilt ? 
For our parts, much as we respect the 
group of olduieeative statesmen of both 
parties, there is not one of them whom we 
cannot easily conceive, if born under less 
propitious circumstances, and brought uP 
without education, as being liable, like all 
the rest of us, to fall into positive crime. 
Lord Salisbury, strong and able ag he is, is 
undoubtedly a strong partizan, liable to 
very narrow views, — witness this utter- 
ance about education and crime, — and not 
indisposed to be arrogant and overbearing 
in asserting them. Suppose he had no ed- 
ucation, no means of living, and no social 
rank to widen and soften him, does anybody 
doubt but that he might have been one of 
the dangerous classes, — the very dangerous 
classes — himself? His slight hardness in 
defence of property-rights might just as 
well have been excessive hardness in as- 
saulting them, —they come from the same 
root at bottom,—and if he had taken to 
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burglary, none of the crew would have been 
so violent against the ‘‘ peelers,” or a bit- 
terer stickler for his share of the ‘‘ swag.” 
His old opponent in the Commons, on the 
other hand, Mr. Forster, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, had he been brought 
up outside the world of education and so- 
cial amenities, though he would have been 
quite as formidable as Lord Salisbury, 
would have been terrible in a different way. 
He, it may be, might have been drawn into 
a Trade Union, and on behalf of such a 
brotherhood have become a desperate char- 
acter, — a terrible picket against the ‘‘ knob- 
sticks,” — an enthusiastic rattener, a stern 
executioner of the unlawful laws of such an 
ignorant and tyrannical Vehmgericht. Nay, 
if we may let our imagination dwell at all 
on so very delicate a field as the possible 
affinities of illustrious and intellectual men 
for different classes of transgression of the 
law, had they had none of the advantages 
which Lord Salisbury thinks so utterly 
without bearing on crime or ‘‘ moral de- 
ravity,” is it so absolutely impossible to 
imagine that —in another and very much 
worse world, —some disreputable double 
of Lord Derby, instead of taking a leap in 
the dark ‘‘ to dish the Whigs,” might have 
made his enemy stand and deliver on 
Hounslow Heath, on pain of receiving a 
couple of balls in his head, and ridden to 
York in some incredibly short time to prove 
an alibi? or that some unfortunate wretch 
with a strange whiff in him of Lord Russell, 
might have been charged with felonious} 
lacing obstacles across the railroad wit 
intent to throw the up train off the rails, to 
gratify a grudge against some of the pas- 
sengers? Is there absolutely no conceiva- 
ble world in which Mr. Bright might have 
been a prize-fighter, or Mr. Lowe a body- 
snatcher, or Lord Westbury a devotee of 
vivisection practised in open contravention 
of the law against cruelty to inferior creat- 
ures, or Mr. Goschen an accomplished 
coiner, or Lord Stanley a dangerous tramp 
and beggar? Would Mr. Disraeli be quite 
unimaginable as a Leicester-Square con- 
—— against foreign Governments under 
the guise of a melancholy pedler of steel 
pens, or Mr. Gladstone as a promoter of 
bubble companies, or the Bishop of Oxford 
as a begging-letter writer? Is no concep- 
tion more inconceivable than that some alias 
of Mr. Walpole’s should have been taken 
up for singing doleful ditties about the 
streets, with six starving children as his 
companions, and without strict adherence 
to history in his lugubrious narrative ? or 
that some smiling bumpkin resembling a 
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with turning his bonhomie to bad purpose 
in some country fair, by acting ‘ bonnet’ to 
the local dicer ? 

Remote as these superficial analogies may 
seem to anything really in the characters of 
these illustrious men, we feel no doubt in 
the world that they themselves, if they 
judge themselves honestly, would admit 
that they are conscious of tendencies which, 
if they had not been checked by the high dis- 
persive influence of wide intellectual attain- 
ments, and had been stimulated by the goad 
of extreme want and misery, might well 
have led them into such breaches with 
society as we call crimes. We are sure, at 
least, that we scarcely ever yet met any 
man born with a nature so saintly, that 
under conceivable unfavourable circum- 
stances the evil in him might not have been 
developed into crime; and we are quite 
sure that there are thousands of criminals 
far less guilty in the sight of God than num- 
bers of respectable and even eminent men 
of the world, to whom we all owe, and feel 
that we owe, a great debt of gratitude. 
When the Marquis of Salisbury talked in 
this rash and narrow way of education as 
having no influence on crime and ‘ moral 
depravity,’ he either meant what is utterly 
false, —that the mere widening of the 
tastes or opening up of new employments 
and of hosts of pure and healthy interests, 
has no effect in diverting men’s minds from 
the morbid and dangerous veins of disposi- 
tion that may be in them,—or he only 
meant what is something very different 
from what he said, that it is no credit to 
men to be kept out of sin or crime by 
happy circumstance, —that the respecta- 
bility which is born of situation and the 
moral atmosphere around us, though it may 
be a fortunate thing for society, is no merit 
in the sight of God. That, of course, we 
admit. The ticket-of-leave man who re- 
sists a strong temptation to thieve may be 
infinitely better than the most popular mil- 
lionaire who yields to a strong temptation 
to adultery. But though what we hope 
from education is not, in any considerable 
degree, the purification of the will, it is, 
undoubtedly, the opening of a thousand 
wholesome safety-valves for human energy 
and hope, which will divert men from the 
wish for criminal pursuits. That in all 
classes there is about an equal amount of 
moral goodness and moral evil, — using 
these terms in the strict sense of resistance 
to temptation and yielding to it, — we 
firmly believe; in this respect we doubt if 
the House or Peer or Commons has much 
advantage over any equal number of men 
taken from the Union work-houses. But in 
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all classes there is certainly not an equal 
amount of crime. Every one knows how 
much fewer middle class criminals there are 
than pauper criminals, and how extremely 
rare the prosecution of any peer for posi- 
tive crime is in our generation. Of course, 
that shows that prosperous circumstances, 
— of which education is perhaps the most 
important of all,—make the difference 
between crime and no crime. The Marquis 
of Salisbury should consider his words bet- 
ter before he imperils his well-deserved 
reputation for ability and statesmanship, by 
talking as if nothing could affect the amount 
of crime in a country which does not go 
direct to the conscience. The civilization 
which widens and tames men by no means 
universally makes them morally better. 
Still, it is none the less a great object to 
widen and tame them, if it does not make 
them morally worse. 


From The Spectator. 
SIR J. T. COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR OF KEBLE.* 


Tuis is a fascinating book, because it is 
a book written from the heart, and concern- 
ing one whose great qualities, — and the 
were very great, — were in the main quali- 
ties of the heart. We say this without for- 
getting Keble’s claims as a poet, — indeed, 
with special reference to them. No doubt 
the poetic eye, the love and grasp of beauty 
in detail, is not precisely, certainly not 
exclusively, a characteristic of the affections. 
But the charm and inspiration of all Keble’s 
poetry is unquestionably a sort of intensely 
loving, intensely refined, and decidedly 
despondent religious domesticity, — the far- 
thest removed in the world from that truly 
Roman spirit of Catholicism with which his 
high sacerdotal and eucharistic views were 
generally supposed to bring him into close 
sympathy. We can imagine almost any- 
thing more possible, after reading this re- 
markable memoir, than that Keble could 
have followed his friend Newman into the 
fold of the great medieval Church. Even 
his imagination was never caught by the 
grandeur, or power, or the political and 
social triumphs of the Roman Church. 
The sentence of St. Augustine, which made 
such an impression on Dr. Newman’s imag- 
ination, and rang a peal in it, to use his 
own illustration, like the celebrated ‘* Turn 
again, Whittington,” — securus judicat orbis 
terrarum,— would never have made _ the 

* A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M. A., late 


Vicar of Hursley. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Col- 
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faintest impression on Keble. His imagi- | they lead, as we contemplate them, in spite 
nation was one which pursued the track of | of ourselves, to anticipations of violence 
**the particular affections,” as Butler calls borne with composure; they seem to bid 
them, and which was attracted to the high ‘us hope that our Lord will still have a 
Anglican system partly for its temperate | Church here, yet to warn us that its exis- 
spiritual beauty, and quiet, home-like hu- | tence must be purchased by no slight pri- 
mility of sentiment, partly for its tender | vation and suffering.” That is the view of 
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conservatism ; — for conservative it was in 
the minds of very many of the true Angli- 
cans. Dr. Newman has told us that Dr. 
Pusey very early vaunted the ‘* stationari- 
ness” of the Anglican appeal to antiquity 
and the |Primitive Church, and did so in 
perfect good faith. Keble seems through- 
out life not only to have felt no necessity 
for ‘* developing” the doctrines which 
Protestants held Romanizing in his faith, 


but to have adopted them rather from love 


of the subduing and majestic features of the 
past than from any sense that they con- 
tained the germs of a great power in the 
Suture. The theory to which he clung 
throughout life with a certain pathetic res- 
ignation was very characteristic of him. 
It was, that the Church is, and has long 
been, ‘‘ in a state of decay.” He not only 
had no objection to be a priest in such a 
Church, and could see nothing in it at all 
inconsistent with his profound faith in its 
Divine Founder, but the dejected, humble, 
and obedient attitude of mind becoming a 
priest in such a Church rather strikingly 
suited him, — fitted closely, at all events, 
the musing and ——— receptiveness 
of his nature. In the most lovely of all his 
poems he declared that he had learnt from 
the ‘‘sweet messenger of calm decay,” 
‘* rather in all to be resigned than blest ;” 
and that most sweet and characteristic line 
seems stamped, not only on every page of 
this volume, but on almost all his ecclesias- 
tical and theological writings as well. For 
instance, in an essay on the relations be- 
tween Church and State, which Keble pub- 
lished inthe British Critic in October, 1839, 
and which Mr. Liddon has just republished,t 
Mr. Keble asserts that the uniform failure 
of the Church Conservatives, combined with 
the almost equally uniform and still more 
unexpected impediments and hindrances 
put in the way of the Church Liberals when 
they were contemplating any peculiarly 
heinous offence, produces an impression of 
the Anglican Church ‘ analogous to that 
which has been stated to result from a cer- 


the Church which Keble has embodied in 
the poetry of the Christian Year, and which 
expresses the very essence of his long cor- 
respondence with his friend Sir J. T. Col- 
eridge, —an intensely conservative view, 
a dignified indeed but dejected view, a 
thoroughly resigned view, a profoundly calm 
view, and let us add a view keenly alive to 
the beauty of patient and humble melan- 
choly. If there is a single stanza in the 
whole Christian Year which concentrates in 
it the fullness of Keble’s poetic nature, it is 
the following stanza in the exquisite poem 
for the Wednesday before Easter : — 


** Lord my God, do thou Thy holy Will; 
I will lie still — 
I will not stir, lest I forsake thine arm, 
And break the charm 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father’s breast 
In perfect rest.’’ 


And the poem ends as it began, with per- 
haps a still more perfect reflection of Keble’s 
| nature : — 


**O Father! not my will, but thine be done! 
So spake the Sun. 
Be this our charm mellowing Earth’s ruder 
noise 
Of griefs and joys: 
That we may cling for ever to thy breast 
In perfect rest.’’ 


To our mind Sir J. T. Coleridge’s memoir 
|is a mere expansion of this inner heart of 
Keble’s nature into the prose detail and 
circumstance of daily life. Thus when he 
concludes his treatise on the worship of 
|Christ in the Eucharist in the following 
| words, quoted by his biographer (p. 427), 
|it will be seen that his mind is dominated 
|by the very same conception of religion 
which we have just adduced from his essay 
}on Church and State, and which runs 
‘through every page of the Christian Year. 
|** Many a devout and loving heart, I well 
| know, will rise up against this view of our 
jease. To be on this conditional footing 


Der: ‘ : : 
| will strike them as something so unsatisfac- 








tain cast of features, majestic yet melan-|*ry, 80 miserably poor and meagre, so 
choly, such as those of King Charles I. ; junlike the glorious vision which they have 
. | been used to gaze on, of the one Catholic 

+ The State in its Relations with the Church. A | Apostolic Church. And poor indeed and 
Paper reprinted from the British Critic, October, | disappointing it undoubtedly is, but not 
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compared with what we read of it in the 
Gospel. Men will not escape from this 
state of decay by going elsewhere, though 
they may shut their eyes to the reality of it. 
Rather, whatever be our position in the 
Church, since God Almighty has assigned it 
to us for our trial, shall we not accept it, 
and make the best of it, in humble confi- 
dence that, according to our faith, it will be 
to us?” 

Such is Keble’s tone for his Church, and 
such also is his tone for himself. Even in 
the earliest of his letters here published, 
written at the age of twenty-two, the tone 
is always alike, whether most cheerful or 
most suffering, rather patient than anything 
else. The happiness of his letters never 
rises above a gentle smile ; their pain never 
rises above a soft but serene melancholy. 
His whole correspondence and his whole 
poetry are steeped in ‘a light nor dark nor 
clear,” to use his own phrase; the light 
never stronger than what he calls ‘ the 
softest moonlight of the soul,” the shadow 
never deeper than ‘‘ the gathering twilight ” 
in which he wraps the true ‘* watchman” of 
the Church. In his letter to Sir J. T. 
Coleridge on his first family trouble, the 
death of his sister Sarah, when he was 
twenty-two years of age, he says very 
characteristically, ‘*‘ Not that I have been 
so much overwhelmed by what I have lately 
seen and heard, as to be unable to write or 
to enter into common subjects. Indeed, 
when I look back, I uenne at my own 
hard-heartedness. I do not believe there 
has been one day since my dear sister was 
given over, that I have not been able to go 
on with my reading as usual. Yet I do not 
think it is insensibility......” The 
farthest possible from that. Tenderness 
breathes through every page of his letters. 
No sensibility could be finer than Keble’s, 
but there was nothing passionate about him, 
and the line, ‘‘ rather in all to be resigned 
than blest,” expressed as much the inclina- 
tion of a constitutional temperament, as the 
ideal of a spiritual desire. 

One thing that strikes us perhaps more 
in this memoir than anything else, is the 
total nd entire absence of any touch, how- 
ever slight, of the ordinary vanity of the 
ge Most poets are constitutionally vain 
yy the very necessity of their natures. 
Without the desire for appreciation and 
ps ch not to say praise, the poet 
would scarcely have enough impulse to utter 
his thoughts in poetry; and consequently 
we rarely mect with any man of the true 
artistic temperament, whether poetry or any 
other of the fine arts be his special province, 
without some more or less simple kind of 
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vanity, some betrayal, at all events, of a 
chronic consciousness of being an object of 
interest to others and of taking some delight 
in that interest. But Keble seems to us 
utterly without any share of this quality, 
though we are not sure that he was = 
without it as regards what we may call his 
moral saintliness. We say we are not sure, 
because on that subject he was a shade 
morbid, though he showed it in the usual 
fashion of intense and excessive self-depre- 
ciation. But on his merits as a poet he 
never seems to have cast a thought. His 
only self-consciousness as regarded the 
Christian Year was in relation to the saintly 
ideal it contained, which, as he held it to 
be far above his own practice, caused him 
many pangs of disgust, as though he had 
been a sort of hypocrite to write it. He 
says in one place in the memoir, and in one 
‘eee in the Christian Year, that he was 

eenly sensible to the enjoyment of tender 
moral flattery, for which, however, he evi- 
dently hated himself. The two passages 
show so naturally and unconsciously the 
identity of the man and the poet, that it will 
be worth while to place them side by side. 
Most of our readers probably recollect the 
second stanza in the poem for the Wednes- 
day before Easter : — 


** Wild Fancy, peace! Thou must not me be- 
il 


guile 
With thy false smile; 

I know thy flatteries, and thy cheating ways. 
Be silent, Praise, 

Blind guide with siren voice, and blinding all 
That hear thy call! ’”” 


Compare this with Keble’s reply to Sir J. 
T. Coleridge’s letter of sympathy on his 
mother’s death (a letter which seems to 
lave contained kind expressions as to the 
tenderness and goodness of Keble as a son). 
He calls his friend's letter, ‘‘ Kind in all 
respects, except some partial expressions 
which I would beg of you as a kindness to 
forbear; they please me so well at first, 
that I am quite sure they are best not 
thrown in my way; and when I come to 
look at them or think of them afterwards, 
they seem, as it were, to spoil the rest of the 
letter ; if you please, therefore, do not send 
me any more of them.” And he repeated 
the same thing almost in the same words to 
his friend Dyson at the same time. There 
is not a single expression of pleasure 
throughout the memoir at the popularity of 
the Christian Year. On the contrary, 
there is the frequent expression of a sort of 
disgust for it, as for a book which painted a 
very much holier mind than that of the 
author really was. Sir J. T. Coleridge 
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thinks that Keble scarcely ever read it, and 
certainly avoided as much as possible all 
reference to it. In writing to his friend of 
the Christian Year at the time he was about 
to publish the Lyra Innocentium, Keble 
says, in a very unusual passion of self-dis- 
st, ‘‘ May it please God to preserve me 
rom writing as unreally and deceitfully as I 
did then! and if I could tell you the whole 
of my shameful history, you would join with 
all your heart in this prayer.” His biogra- 
pher ascribes this, with evident truth, to 
that saintly exaggeration of self-dissatisfac- 
tion ‘‘ which is the natural growth of re- 
markable purity of heart and the most 
unusual humility.” But it is remarkable 
that while this excessive and only half- 
natural humility grew out of the poet’s 
severe moral estimate of himself, his intel- 
lectual estimate of himself was so naturally 
humble that he never apparently needed to 
attack himself about it. Nothing can be 
more simply indifferent than his mode of 
writing about his religious poems, of which 
he very seldom writes at all, and never with 
any anxiety to hear others write back of 
them. He seems to us well nigh the only 
owe 9 of whom we ever heard cr read who 
ad not a trace of the consciousness of de- 
serving intellectual admiration, nor a trace 
of the craving for it. 

Next to the sweetness and tenderness of 
the man, and his excessive moral and singu- 
lar intellectual humility, the chief point 
which strikes us in the memoir is the very 
narrow range of his interests, both intellect- 
ual and moral. As a politician his timid 
conservatism is almost ludicrous. No re- 
form is ever suggested on University mat- 
ters, for instance, or on Church matters 
either, which does not strike him with dread, 
—except, indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s suggested 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, on 
which, owing partly to his dislike of the 
Erastian principle, partly to a true feeling 
of equity towards the people of Ireland, he 
seems to have looked with approval. The 
very simple measure for simplifying the 
oaths and declarations of the clergy which 
was recommended by a Commission, and 

assed by Parliament a few years ago, filled 

im with melancholy forebodings. The 
Oxford Reform Act of 1854 filled him with 
forebodings. Every decision of the Privy 
Council on theological questions filled him 
with forebodings. The Divorce Act of 1856 
filled him with horror. This correspond- 
ence is one long melancholy twitter on all 
questions of this kind, — and, then, his 
sympathies pass so little beyond questions 
of this kind, if we may judge by this me- 
moir. Perhaps it was natural that in the 
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very close of life he should shrink from 
reading Mr. Robertson’s biography, or 
Eece Homo. They were books with which 
he was certain not to agree, and at his age 
and in his health one does not wonder that 
he disliked the mere jar that a fair consid- 
eration of them would give to his nerves. 
Still, we doubt if any memoir of any equally 
able man ever could give the conception of 
a more contracted range of interests. 
There is no trace of the Reform Bill, no 
trace of the Corn Laws, no trace of interest 
in the Crimean war and its political issues, 
no trace of interest in the great events 
going on in France in 1832, or 1848, or 
1852, or in Italy in 1860, or in Ireland in 
1847, in the whole memoir. On the Poor 
Law, indeed, he wrote with knowledge, 
acumen, and apparently wisdom, for it 
affected the oe. 5 condition of his parish. 
But beyond this there is no instance in the 
memoir of any political interest not included 
in ecclesiastical and University legislation. 
More than this, there is no trace of any 
living interest in the development of Eng- 
lish literature. There is not a criticism or 
allusion to Tennyson, or Browning, or 
Macaulay, or Froude, much less, of course, 
Dickens or Thackeray. There is not, 
moreover, a metaphysical speculation, or a 

hilosophical note, in the whole volume. 

eligion, ecclesiastical polity, University 
administration, and the poetical criticism of 
natural scenery, apparently absorbed the 
whole man. 

And naturally enough, a nature so limited, 
in spite of its wonderful purity and sincerity, 
became not only at times shockingly bigoted, 
but on points excessively finikin. Can any- 
thing be more ludicrously petty than the 
advice which his biographer prints on pp. 
357-8? It appears that some clergyman 
in the Judge’s parish, ‘‘ a pious and amiable 
man,” with whom Sir J. T. Coleridge had 
| lived ‘‘in a good deal of social intimacy,” 

had gone over to Rome. For some reason 
or other, — we do not know what, — this 
secession created a difficulty in the Judge’s 
}mind as to the amount of intimacy to be 
‘kept up. Keble advised him, in reply, to 
keep up as much intercourse as he could, 
| ‘* in the way of morning visits with the rest 
of the family,” but ‘‘ not to have him to dine.” 
‘*T should consider it scandalous, in respect 
of the servants, to say no other; they know 
‘that he is a clergyman who has renounced 
‘his orders; and it cannot be but certain 
thoughts must enter into their minds, if the 

think of such things at all.” To suc 

wonderful pettiness could Keble descend! 
Probably we scarcely apprehend what he 
alludes to. Even if it were so terrible to 
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suggest to a footman that Anglican orders 
might not be indelible, why such an idea 
should be borne in upon him more strongly 
on seeing the ex-clergyman eat, than on 
any other occasion, does not seem clear. 

The Dean of Westminster has shown us, 
in his fine tribute to Keble in this month’s 
Maemillan’s Magazine, that Keble’s poetry 
often betrayed him into a larger and truer 
theology than his own. That is perfectly 
true, but it is equally true that the habitu- 
ally low flight of his intellectual sympathies 
often injured his poetry. The poet who in 
treating of the Eucharist could be generous 
and bold because he was announcing a faith, 
in treating of eternal torments became nar- 
row because he felt it his duty to define a 
creed. He defended, — 


** O come to our Communion Feast, 
There present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, the eternal priest 
Will His true self impart,”’ 


in spite of his belief that He was present in 
the hands as well, on the same principle on 
which our Lord said that the time cometh 
‘*when neither on this mountain nor at 
Jerusalem ye shall worship the Father,” 
when he meant that God should be there and 
everywhere else too, or on which St. Paul 
said that the Creator of heaven and earth 
** dwelleth not in temples made with hands,” 
—meaning not there more than elsewhere. 
And this logic was generous. But what 
logic could be narrower than the dilemma 
of the poem for the Second Sunday in Lent, 
that if the eternal Word is true in promising 
joy to the good, it must be equally true in 
promising woe to the wicked, — which, of 
course, is so, — and, therefore, — 


- . . . “Ifthe treasures of Thy wrath could 
waste, 
Thy lovers must their promised heaven forego.’’ 


Could anything be more prosaic than the 
logical form of the dilemma? or, as a con- 
sequence, more morally false? The Cate- 
chism was apt to get into Keble’s poetry 
and spoil it, just as his poetry was apt to 
break through the Catechism and spiritua- 
lize it. 

But we cannot close with any carping 
sentence. Sir J. T. Coleridge has pro- 
trayed here a rare mind, — narrow, indeed, 
in its sympathies and interests, but of won- 
derful beauty, of a domestic tenderness 

assing the love of woman, of purity that is 
incapable of a blot, of a sweet self-forgetful- 
ness, humility, and resignation almost u- 
paralleled in the history of poets, of a love 
for Christ and God that was as intense as it 
was shy, reserved, and refined, and of a 
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benevolence which in its own parochial field 
was without limit. Sir J. T. Coleridge says 
that Keble and his wife regarded themselves 
simply as the servants of the parish of Hur- 
sley, and acted through life as if they were 
so. Keble went there not ‘‘to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister;” and in the 
most trying of all senses, to a scholar and a 
poet, laid down his life for his people. We 
may fairly say of him that a man in many 
respects so near Christ was never before so 
churchy as Keble: that one so churchy, — 
in a sense in which we feel instinctively that 
our Lord and St. Paul and St. John could 
not have been churchy, — was never before 
so near the saintly love of the divine world. 





From The Examiner. 
SACK OF THE CITY OF ASUNCION. 


Tue condition of the La Plata States, 
more especially of Paraguay, is again 
attracting public attention amongst us; 
but unfortunately, the intelligence hitherto 
received by the readers of newspapers 
has been so unfaithful that, nothwithstanding 
the important commercial interests at stake, 
there was a general indisposition to look 
into the facts as they really transpired, or 
the policy and aims of the different States 
engaged in the sanguinary war, which is not 
even yet closed. Our information has since 
the proclamation of hostilities been derived 
from Brazilian sources mainly ; sometimes 
directly from Buenos Ayres, for the Brazil- 
ian and Argentine Governments were inter- 
ested in misrepresenting the progress of 
the struggle, so as to keep up the prices of 
Brazilian, Buenos Ayres, and Argentine 
stock in the markets of Europe. 

It appears that the La Plata, Parana, and 
Paraguay are all open now to Asuncion, the 
capital of the Paraguayan Republic, and 
correct news can at last be obtained, not by 
the roundabout way of Bolivia, but direct. 
The Brazilians can have no pretence further 
for closing the navigation, as their enemy 
is driven off the waters everywhere between 
Asuncion and the ocean. The present con- 
dition of affairs ought to be understood in 
the interests of commerce, of the holders 
of Brazilian bonds, and of humanity. It is 





necessary, therefore, to remark that the war 
; arose from the interference of the Brazilian 
| Government in the Banda Oriental. Para- 
| guay remonstrated with diplomatic courte- 
| sy, and at last proclaimed that any attempt 
to force a Dictator upon Paraguay, would 
be considered a casus belli. Flores (since 
assassinated), who had been expelled from 

















SACK OF THE CITY OF ASUNCION. 


Monte Video, was set up again by Brazilian 
arms and British money, borrowed in Eng- 
land by the Imperial Government. Paraguay 
thereupon proclaimed war, feeling that her 
own turn might come next for similar dic- 
tation. She had no wish to come into col- 
lision with her sister States, but events 
forced her to do so. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment. was jealous of Uraguay, and the 
city of Buenos Ayres notoriously so of 
Monte Video; they hence became abettors 
of the wrong perpetrated by Brazil upon 
the Oriental people. There happened to 
be a slip of territory on the Argentine bor- 
ders of Paraguay which was of doubtful 
ownership, and the Paraguayans marched 
across it, in hostile demonstration, towards 
. the Brazilian confines. This gave the Ar- 
gentine President the occasion he desired, 
and he declared war against the alleged 
trespassers. Flores, grateful for the sup- 
port of the Empire and of the Argentine 
Confederation, also joined the alliance. The 
people of both the Republics were opposed 
to the junction of their forces with those of 
Brazil against Paraguay; from the belief 
pervading those populations, that Brazil is 
desirous, in the interests of her slavehold- 
ers, of extending her rule throughout the 
countries around her. 

Such was the origin of the triple alliance, 
and one of the fiercest wars on record. It 
is necessary to refer to it thus far, because 
the delusion exists here that the alliance 
was formed to put down a tyrant, who in- 
terfered with the free navigation of the riv- 
ers whicherroneously pass in England under 
the name of ‘‘ ‘The Plate.” This misappre- 
hension of the nature and cause of the con- 
test is kept up by the agents of Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, but it ought to be dispelled. 
The allied armies have so far triumphed, that 
over the capital of Paraguay floats the green 
banner of Brazil. The city has been ruth- 
lessly plundered, contrary to all internation- 
al honour and the usages of civilized war. It 
has been attempted by the agents of Brazil 
in this country to extenuuate this heinous pub- 
lic wrong ; they do not dare to deny it, the 
evidence of the fact being incontestable. 
Never did an army in occupation of a city 
behave more scandalously, at least in our 
time. Asuncion was not taken by storm. 
An infuriated soldiery, maddened by a san- 
guinary strife, did not break the bounds of 
discipline as they have so often done in 
other wars. The city was deserted. ‘There 
was no living thing to oppose the entrance 
of the Brazilians, except the dogs which re- 
mained in the houses and Estanzios. <A de- 
liberate ‘‘ sack” was made. Chairs, tables, 
pianos, mirrors, sideboards, and other fur- 
niture, made from the beautiful woods which 
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are one source of wealth to the Republic, 
have been shipped off to Brazil. The pri- 
vate property of the President was not even 
respected. There was literally nothing left 
in this grand old city which invading rapac- 
ity could make away with. Asuncion was 
not given up to the soldiery ; it was a pell- 
mell raid upon property. It was organized 
lunder, by authority of the victor; and the 
razilians, in keeping with the whole pro- 
cedure during the war, excluded their al- 
— any chance of partaking of the 
spoil. 
"nest Mitre, brother to the late Pres- 
ident of the Confederation, was stationed 
with his Argentine troops five miles from 
the city ; and this magnanimous officer pro- 
tested against the seizure of private prop- 
erty by the Brazilians. To do the people 
of Buenos Ayres justice, they have sustained 
the protest of their general, and declared 
the triple treaty violated, which provided 
against the seizure or injury of the private 
‘em gge J of Paraguayan citizens. They 
nave also conferred upon General Mitre a 
gold medal in token of their admiration of 
his honesty, humanity, justice, and gener- 
ous conduct towards a defeated foe. 

The only attempt at justification set up 
by the conquerors is the allegation that 
when the Paraguayans surprised the camp 
of ‘Tuyuti, Lopez gave orders to allow the 
soldiers to sack tents and stores after the 
fight! Can any plea for the rape of an un- 
defended city be more worthless or absurd ? 

Lopez conquered a defended military 
camp, and did as any other general would 
do, captured its military stores, rations, 
horses, guns, transports, carriages, &c. 
But Caxias did what no general of a civil- 
ized army would do; he entered an unde- 
fended city, and not only seized the stores 
of the government, which were lawful prize, 
but sacked the houses of private citizens, 
which as a soldier, a man of honour, and 
the representative of an Imperial master he 
was bound to protect. 

After all, Paraguayan independence has 
not perished. Lopez is still at the head of 
a formidable force of resolute and patriotic 
men. The allied army is reduced to 20- 
000 men, by wounds, fatigue, and cholera. 
Sickness threatens still further to reduce 
their strength, and Lopez will hang upon 
their skirts with deadly pertinacity. A pri- 
vate correspondent says, ‘‘ We are far from 
having conquered the Paraguayans; for 
every man of them killed, ten of us will fall, 
and for every prisoner taken, twenty Brazil- - 
ians are put hors de combat, by sickness or 
the sword.” If this be anything like a fair 


description of the actual condition of things, 
it is important that all Englishmen, credit- 
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ors of Brazil and of the Confederation, 
should weigh well the facts and the prob- 
abilities. 


From The Leader. 
FACE-FANCIES. 


THE enigmas with which life surrounds us 
are worth guessing at ; for sometimes we may 
hit the mark, and though we know it not, 
yet there steals from it the sense of light 
that always steals from truth, and suffuses 
our being with a milder ray. It is like sun- 
light on the face of a sleeper; it shapes 
into light the phantoms of his dreams, 
though with no actual manifestation of its 

resence. All things are enigmatical. 

roblems deep as eternity are propounded 
to us by the flowers, and the trees, and the 
songs of birds, and the music of running 
waters. But Nature utters no such riddles 
as she delivers to us from the streets. 
There she confronts us with the presence 
of an aggregate life, and her sayings are 
like dreams filled with confused meanings 
and undeterminable shapes. Poets talk of 
the stars and the mystery of the stars. But 
what is this mystery compared to the mys- 
tery of human faces ? 

There are faces which we meet in the 
streets into which has passed a subtler mys- 
tery than the mind can think on. They 
belong to that highest type of face of which 
the standard is thought. They are of the 
order of face that provokes speculation 
whilst it repels it. We would give some- 
thing to know whence comes that subtle 
thing which has so marvellously incor- 

rated itself with the physical lineaments. 
Seater be born of trouble — a trouble that 
has fastened upon the face, and teased it 
into beauty as the wind makes beautiful the 
snow-flake. ‘Trouble there surely has been ; 
for there is no mystery without sadness: 
and the sad mystery of these faces must 
have been wrought by the vexing of years. 
There are faces that seem wanting in depth, 
albeit they are full-fraught. Such faces are 
falsehoods. Yet they are so involuntarily. 
They cannot speak the mind; the linea- 
ments are of the hardest marble; Nature’s 
chisel has worked dexterously enough its 
part; but life has failed to penetrate the 
granite front. It has avenged its incapacity 
by certain deep seams; but aH delicacy is 
wanting. We miss the luminous effect — 
the shining of the soul behind. Such faces 


come upon us rudely; but not with the God strive to realize. 
The full | held impossible because of this faultlessaess 


disappointment of immaturity. 
fruition of a divine art is there; only its 
coarseness blunts our sympathetic percep- 
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FACE-FANCIES. 


tion. Yet we need not forget that to the 
cunning eye God is as visible in the rude 
root as in the rose. Nay, He symbolizes 
His workmanship by what is false as well 
as fair. The scowl of the murderer, the 
greeting of lovers’ eyes, are the productions 
of the same Art, each exquisitely perfect in 
its kind. There are faces that haunt the 
memory; where met, when encountered 
may not be recalled. They stand out from 
the darkness of night, and fade and faint 
along the dreams of sleep. You have seen 
them in the street, but did not pause to con- 
sider them at the time. There was nothing 
indeed, so it seemed, about them to startle 
you into attention. It is only when they 
reappear that they surprise, or alarm, or 
horrify ; nay, such faces that seem to give 
their spirit to the mind of the passer-by 
have been known to drive him mad. There 
are faces to be encountered all dispassionate, 
save in the eyes which burn with the pas- 
sions that deny their intelligence to the 
face. When the wearers of such fleshly 
masks die, their souls escape through their 
eyes. They would find them the only out- 
let. With other men the spirit might de- 
part as the perfume departs from the flower. 
The soul seems to chafe at being pent 
up within such narrow limits as the eyes. 

ou can see it dilating and contracting 
upon the keen retina, as one who ap- 
proaches a window to find egress and re- 
tires, and returns again and again. ‘There 
are faces which all men meet, which all 
men know, which all men love. When 
they reappear unto the eye they do not 
haunt, they soothe. They are ministering 
faces; faces which seem crowned, like 
Jesus, with a halo of light of whose subtle 
irradiation the heart is alone sensible. In 
such faces are to be found no personifica- 
tion of the darker emotions of life. The 
lips and the eyes are a with a tender- 
ness to which wisdom has imparted the ex- 
— refinement of a faint sadness. 
Such faces cannot offend, neither in their 
rejections, nor in their beseechings ; neither 
in their gladness when confronting despair, 
nor in their peacefulness when opposing 
anger, nor in thew love when facing hate. 
Upon them humanity has stamped its fairest 
impress. They are not more describable 
than faces which are weird, or cunning, or 
intellectual, or haughty, or depraved. But 
they embody the idealism all thinkers on 
the Madonna, all painters of Charity, all 
dreamers of some sweetest achievement of 
Nor let them be 
of expression; or non-existent because 
they are rare. 











